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The Battle of Lexington and Con- 
cord. 
a oe 

BY WILLIAM PALFREY. 


A short time since an aged friend of mine fa- 
vored me with the perusal of an ancient family 
diary, kept by an old Boston printer, commenc- 
ing about the year 1768, to the fall of 1784, 
giving a minute account of various events as 
they occurred from day to day. The majority 
of them referred to family concerns, to fires 
and other disturbances which took place in the 
town; but one that attracted my notice related 
to the memorable battle of Lexington and the 
Concord fight on the 19th of April, 1775. I 
took a copy of it, thinking that at this time it 
might be interesting to some of your readers. 
Should you deem it worth publishing it is at 
your disposal. 


April 18, 1775.—This evening at ten o’clock 
about nine hundred regular troops under the 
command of Col. Smith of the 10th Regiment, 
consisting of the Grenadier and Light Infantry 
companies. of the several regiments stationed 
here, embarked on board a number of boats at 
the bottom of the Common and proceeded on 
a secret expedition. 

April 19th.—A day to be remembered by all 
Americans of the present generation, and which 
ought, and doubtless will be, handed down to 
ages yet unborn, in which the troops of Britain, 
unprovoked, shed the blood of sundry of the 
loyal American subjects of the British king, in 
he field of Lexington! Early this morning the 
troops which went last evening attacked a small 
party of the inhabitants of Lexington and some 
other towns adjacent, about one hundred, some 
with firearms and some without, who had col- 
lected upon information that a detachment of 
the king’s troops had secretly marched from 
Boston the preceding night and landed on Phipps 


knew about, so that was spelt. 


A Monody. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


In the still hours of night, when sleep is a boon, dozen or more. | debts, and wants to try another place; another | 
. . : } . . | . 

And you'd give half you’re worth for one more All this while the girls took their chances, and | seeks adventure, health, influence ina new town. | philosopher. 
hour, they did very well considerin’ they got so little | Your man of means may go to turn his money 
What is it that rouses you ages too soon, help from the collegers. Bimeby the skipper | to good account in building a town, setting up a 

And sets you to tossing with magical power? of the spellin’ he gave out ‘‘cauf,” and told ’em | school, helping those who he sees are indus- 

Oh! there’s nothing more weary ; what it meant; they dropped down on both sides trious and trustworthy; but your speculator | such schools ; you can see the apparatus of a 

There’s nothing more dreary ; of ‘em, a pile of bricks was nothin’ to it, till| goes to shark for land. Every settler wants | Coal mine at the station, some shops for the 


There's nothing I hate like a squeaking gate! | they agreed to ask the judges to look it out and land, generally wants to use it; but this fellow | ™anufacture of cars not far away ; or, by street- 


SIGHTS. 





northeast from the center, if you are curious in 


When the wind, as it comes with its sad mono- 
tone, 
And whispers or whistles as only wind can, 
Appeals to my senses, ’tis music, I own! 
Don’t think that the wind is under a ban! 
’Tis only the creaking, 
The grinding and shrieking, 
The twisting and turning, of that squeaking gate ! 


of them fellers knew how to spell it, and the | not for his life; he wants to keep it for you to | t0 Normal station and visit the normal school; 
skipper he had to tell them! ‘There's for you! | plough, the generous wight! If his pocket is | but ~~ the northwest border of Bloomington is 
Well, after they'd puzzled theirselves a long} deep, he works as fairly as a monopolizer may ; | # curiosity. Not an underground railroad, 





| sand and gravel, fifteen to trenty feet below the 
depressed surface of the soil, passes enough of 
clear, soft water to yield an estimate of twenty- 
five hundred gallons a minute. More or less, 
it is a godsend to Bloomington with its possibly 
seventeen thousand inhabitants. 


She wasn’t used to goin’ a fishin’, tain’t at all| snaps up first a quarter section—a whole sec- 
likely, but she fished that out! ’Twould take | tion if the law allows, or can be stretched to 
me all night to tell you of half on’t, so I won't | admit the grab—otherwise he claims for his 
say much more; but there was such fun over | family, real or imaginary, hires men to estab- 
‘‘cimiss” I shall have to speak o’ that. lish claims for him, buys in just-claims and tries 

There warn’t more’n half of ’em left when! to make a right stick upon one or two claims 
they come to that, and t'was easy to see by their | where he has not a drop of honest mucilage. | the city are scarce. 
looks they didn’t know nothin’ about the word; | He turns thus to all points of the compass and | twelve feet, your neighbors bore fifty to a hun- 
it makes a good deal of difference what you call | bites and bites till he is gorged or baffled. The | dred feet in vain; nothing comes but clay! Cis- 





When the rain patters quictly over my head, 
It comforts and soothes with its gentle refrain ; 
Or, if it comes wild, though I listen with dread, 
I yet give my verdict for musical rain. 

’Tis the yanking and hitching, 

The pulling and twitching, 
I loathe so to hear from that squeaking gate! 








all a spelt it; but there’s where he had ’em; he | schooners,” and he in turn bites them; sells 
made ’em all sigh because they had to miss it, | them land at redoubled cost. Of course the 
till there warn’t but one colleger and three girls | newspapers hear of him; he is doing a great | tiful well, had forced water from it to the car- 
left standin’. That feller wasa sharp one; he’d | business; but, like Warren Reed’s Bluenose, shops with a steam-engine, and spared some to 
watched all the ways the rest had it, and then | ‘‘There’s no conditions to’im.” Heisa protean | the citizens; its well had touched the drift- 





| in demand, is carted about from the best wells. 
| 


The numberless noises that burden the night The railway company had long enjoyed a boun- 


Appeal to no senses to keep them on edge; 
Nor cats, cars, rain, lightning, or wind at its 
height, 
Can trouble thesoul, I will give you my pledge, 
Like the quaking and moaning, 
The shaking and groaning, 
The pitiless thud, of that squeaking gate! 


he spelt it another way, and t’was right! 
Jerusha that was a real good way to do things— | pipe;” and there is your legislator, your gov- | driven from his pit by the too-free oozing of 
watch other folks, and if they go stumblin’|ernor, your Congressman, ready-made, self-| Water; then somebody took a hint. The pit and | 
along, then go some other way yourself, and, | made, if you like; and with just the traits that railway well were not far apart; the city govern- 
were mixed in the character of the original ment concluded to dig. It opened a well forty | 











M. P. C. like as not, you'll hit it; Ae did—and such shouts f 
: - = The : ; | ; o wi ; ite 2et in diameter, set up a wall of brick and mor- 
3 as went up! That Latin bed-bug beat the crowd! shark. Of course he will continue to bite, to | fe : ’ P 
COMMUNICATIONS. These spellin’ schools has got to be catchin’; | take large mouthfuls wherever he can reach | tat to sink as the well was deepened and to stay | 


'them; but the wild land in his neighborhood | the surrounding earth. Twenty feet below the 
The | surface of the ground so much water entered 
from the easterly curve and the 


you can’t take up a paper without seein’ how 
bad they’ve got it everywhere; but it don’t run 
hard, and folks is a good deal better off for havin’ 
on't. 


Miss Podkins at the Spellin’ School. 
Mr. ComMonweEALTH :—Jerusha pestered me 
so to go to the spellin’ school that, after every- 
body else had been and I'd found out there 


| has been settled, and statute-law prevails. 


rush of settlement is further west. 
A PRAIRIE TOWN. | three little steam-engines were kept busy pump- | 











Farm in Cambridge, and were proceeding on 

their way with a brisk pace toward Concord (as 
the inhabitants supposed), to take and destroy a | 
quantity of stores deposited there for the use of 
the colony. This small party of the inhabitants, 
80 far from being disposed to commit hostilities | 


against the troops of their sovereign that, un- | 
less attacked, were determined to be peaceable | 
spectators of this extraordinary movement. 
Immediately on the approach of Col. Smith with | 





his detachment, they dispersed; but the detach- | 
ment, seeming to thirst for blood, wantonly 

rushed on and first began the hostile scene by | 
firing on this small party, in which they killed 
eight men on the spot and wounded several oth- 


ers before any guns were fired upon the troops 
by our men. Not contented with this effusion 
of blood, as if malice had occupied their whole | 
soul, they continued to fire until all who had 
escaped the dismal carnage were out of their 
reach. They then proceeded to Concord, where 
they again made the first fire upon some of the 
inhabitants of that and the neighboring towns, 
who were collected upon a bridge upon this just 
alarm, and killed two of them and wounded oth- 
ers before any of the provincials there had com- 
Then the provincials, 





mitted one hostile act. 
roused with zeal for the liberties of their coun- | 
try, finding life and everything dear and valu- 
able at stake, assumed their native valor and | 
returned the fire, and a general engagement en- 
sued. 

At seven o'clock this morning General Gage, | 
being informed that hostilities had actually | 
commenced in the country, ordered the First | 
Brigade, under the command of Lord Percy, 
This | 
brigade consisted of the 4th Regiment, Colonel | 
Maddison, 23d Regiment, Colonel Bernard, 
47th, Colonel Nesbit, and five hundred marines 
under Major Pitcairn, in all one thousand men, 
They marched | 


march to the assistance of Col. Smith. 








together with two field-pieces. 
off the parade at eight o'clock, playing ‘Yankee | 
Doodle” by way of derision, saying the Yan- 
kees would turn their backs and run at their 
approach, but (unhappily for them) before their 





return they found themselves mistaken. | 
About two o'clock, P. M., they met Col. Smith 
at Lexington with his detachment on the retreat 
towards Charlestown, being greatly fatigued and 
Lord Percy | 
with his brigade, after a smart engagement upon 
Lexington plain, joined Col. Smith in the retreat 


their ammunition almost spent. 


towards Charlestown, a warm fire continuing on 
both sides till they reached there, which was 
Bhout seven o'clock in the evening. 

The devastation committed by the British 
troops on their retreat from Concord to Charles- 
eae ph beyond description; the plundering and 


burning of houses, etc., murdering of old men, 
defenkeless women and helpless children, ete. 


\_Suchécenes of desolation would be a reproach 


to the perpetrators even if committed by the 
most barbarous nations—how much more when 
done by Britons famed for humanity and ten- 
derness' And all this because the colonies will 
not tamely submit to the iron yoke of arbitrary 
power! 

Return of the provincials killed, wounded and 
missing at the batde of Lexington, April 19, 
1775:— 
Killed. 

Jon’a Parker. 

Henry Jacobs, 

Abednego Ramsdell, | 

John Hicks, 

Jason Winship, 

Asa Parker, Joseph Coolidge, 

William Polly, Cap. Isaac Davis, 

Jedediah Monroe, **  Jon'a Wolson, 

Jona. Harrington, Jr, Henry Putnam, 

Nath. Wyman, Robert Munroe, 

Lt John Bacon, Sam'l Hadley, 

Nath] Chamberlain, Caleb Harringten, 

Benj'a Pierce, Elias Haven, 

Daniel Townsend, Amos Mills, 

Moses Richardson, Isaac Gardner, 

Jabish Wyman, Sam'l Cook, 

Win. Barber, Wm. Flynt, 

Asahel Reed, Eben. Goldthwait, 

James Hayward, Jotham Webb, 

Daniel Thompson, Thos. Hadley, 

Jonas Parker, Geo. Southack, 

John Raymond, Perly Putnam, 

Isaac Muzzy, Benj. Darland, Jr., 

John Brown, Joseph Kenny. 

Elisha Mills, 49 Killed. 
Wounded. 

Capt. Sam’l WhittemoreTim. Blanchard, 

Abel Prescott, Jr., 

Dan'l Hemmenway, 

Cap. Eleoz Kingsbury, 

Daniel Willis, 

Wim. Dodge, 

Job Lane, 

Noah Wiswall, 

Solomon Pierce, 

Eben’r Munroe, Jr., 

Prince, a negro, 

Aaron Chamberlain, 

Capt. Charles Miles, 

Dan'l Conant, 

Sam] Tolman, 

Nath’'l Cleaves, 

Joshua Felt. 

34 Wounded. 

Missing. 

Isaiah Breed, 
Elijah Sever, 
+ Missing. 


William Merey, 
Jason Russell, 
James Miller, 
Josiah Haynes, 
Abner Hosmer, 


George Read, 
Franets Bourn, 
John Pidd, 

Thos. Winship, 
John Nichols, 

Capt. Oliver Brown, 
Capt. Nathan Barrett, 
Isracl Averitt, 
Nathan Putnam, 
Sami Woodbury, 
Thomas Munroe, 
Joshua Haynes, Jr., 
Jacob Bacon, 

John Robbins, 
Joseph Comee, 


Natir'l Fearniox, 


Sam'l Frost, 
Joseph Bell, 
Seth Russell. 
RETURN KING'S TROOPS. 
Aulled. 
1 Drummer, 
62 Privates. 


1 Lieutenant, 
1 Sergeant, 
Wounded. 

2 Ensigns, 

7 Sergeants, 

157 Privates. 


4. Colonels, 
aptains, 
9 Lieutenants, 


21 
2 6 
Missing. 
24 Privates, 
1 Drummer. 


2 Sergeants, 
272 Total. 


Gen. Gage now cut off ail communication | feller to spell ‘‘hoein” when he never did any in 


between the town and country, by shutting u 
the avenues both by land and water, whereb 


tion, 


| fun that I guess you'll like to hear on't. When 


| agin, we used to have ’em in our town, but they 


| days huntin’ up all the outlandishest words he 


}almost crackin’ his jaws puttin’ on ’em out; 


| body about knew what they meant, too, so’t if 
| they failed it made folks kind o’sorry and didn’t 


up in the little red school-hus’, not that ever- 


| very own, and we was proud on’t, I tell you. 
The stove stood right in the middle, and the 


somehow my old eyes gets to achin’ sometimes 
| just to see one once more! 


a while o’nights we used to have our spellin’ 
| school. 
;and there ain’t many pattier sights than that 
| room was, with the bright faces of the schol- 
| ards lookin’ so happy in the blaze of ’em! Obed, 
| he was one of the big ones, and somehow or 
| other, when he was a chooser, he always sung 
| out for ‘Keziah Podkins” fore anybody else had 
;a 
| to fail, why, then, you can comprehend how’t all 
: he could do would be to look on, sorrowful, till 
mmiediately to be formed upon the parade and}, 
ter, for "twas his turn now, though we didn’t 
tend to much spellin’ goin’ home in the moon- 


| big hall, gassed up beautiful and puttin’ your 


Did you ever see a prairie town? It has | ing it out of the way of the diggers. A six-inch | 


Now I wish the school-committee would have H 
nothing to front it, flank it or back it. 


one among theirselves, fifty on a side; they’d 
have to have it on the Common; there ain’t no 
house big enough to hold all t'would want to go, 
and fifty cents apiece ain’t a mite too much to 
ask for the fun there'd be! K. Popkrys. 


warn’t no trick to it, I thought I’d go to please 


her—and, Lord sakes alive! they had so much It is all | Pipe was kept almost spouting full, and a little | 


center and outskirts. A shrewd captain, per- | roily brook, running swiftly from the tube, 
haps with something of a fleet of prairie schoon- | 00k possession of the channel of a sluggish lit- | 
ers, anchored one afternoon among the green | tle surface-trickle of water a few rods away. 

swells of a fat township and said: ‘Here's the |The well deep enough, the water is to be forced 
spot, friends; three cheers for Prairie City!” | into distributing-pipes to supply the city. The 
Their feet were in the ; Water came out roily only from the work of the 
Blooming- 


we was younger’n we be now or ever shall be 


warn’t no such times as them up to Music Hall 


is; we never had no man to spend four or five 





The people debarked. 
grass. The water there was all in their eyes. | diggers; it entered the well clear. 
They had brave hearts and bright hopes, but a | ton will persevere to blossom and increase in 
little doubt and homesickness troubled a few, | Prosperity. Fe ty 
Brioomrineton, Int., March 20, 1875. | while all were thrilled with the necessity of ac- sid Bee 
THE GROWTH OF WESTERN TOWNS. tive life, of doing something. Their schoon- NOTES AND COMME N TS. 
Magic? No; magic is a superstition; magic | ers—roomy wagons with canvas covers—became |} 4 plagiarism detected.— 
does not build midland cities. Bunglers in | houses for the time, then lighters for freight or “Gently distills like evening dew.” 
magic follow the true builders; creep into | luggers of lumber. This Siow “calla: on 
towns to suck the blood of the credulous. Add; The captain drove a stake, or chose one condenses; it does not distill. In fact, the au- 
fable to superstition, and call them vampires. | driven by a surveyor, and the streets were laid | thor of the hymn (Dr. Watts?) stole the line 
They are like Phil. Sovereign's ‘ undeskip” | off from that to the north, south, east and west. | ang spoiled it in the using. The original, by a 
| (nondescript) in the Rocky Mountains, on two | That stake held the center of gravity, center of Scotchman, runs thus :— 
points: they are nameless and mischievous ani- | magnitude and center of motion in the new “Clently distills Hike mountait dew. 
mals; while, like vampires, they shun the day-| town. It occupied the quadrivium, the exact 3 
hght, live in attics and cellars, walk in the night, | place where four streets meet, or from which 
and put on some show of oddity. Some papers | they first startedinto being. Those four streets, 
will advertise for the vilest of abortionists; of| seeming really but two, formed the cross on ie wick caur wut be broken by saa Rk ec 
course they will give the magician a few lines | which the new town was forthwith stretched. | US RCC® May not de token by tie tals Out ie 
for a few pistareens; and crones, peepers, | No, not crucified in the worst sense; but in an | Syd ciuetes ox on; and ohh Os ee 
seventh sons, mountebanks, tricksters, gypsies | ill sense as well as a good. In the good sense} over his head one cannot see his disfigured face 
with starbooks, wonderstones, palmlines, cards, | it was put on so that it could be indefinitely ex- | us he dies. By all means let the ladies, who 
; ; ; RES : : : +» «| petition for the hanging, attend with opera- 
raps, tips, locks of hair, slips of writing, pills, | tended on that simple frame, at least till it ginsst' aad prayethaoks. ‘There te sotiinn 
powders, relics and teagrounds, cajole the sim-| should meet the four towns upon its bounda- | jie jt to elevate the thoughts and quiet the agi- 
ple, mystify the curious, trick the trustful, and} ries. In the ill sense it was crucified with | tations of the beholder.— News. 
send the wise away ashamed to tell how much | names. In civil-engineering, cowpath means 
they have been befooled. So money changes | crooked, then clumsy. The term has not yet 
hands; the drone lives on the worker; the vam-/| found a place in the best text-books, but look 
pire becomes half real; the magician chuckles | out for it in the next edition. The Gothamites, 
over his good luck and tries again. however, forgetting the region of Wall street, 
ILLINOIS AT ITS SETTLEMENT. know how to give the word a delicious twist as 
Sprang up inanight? Never! Cities are not | it passes their tongues and types. The captain 
mushrooms, however shaky and perishable many | and his friends reversed the cowpath method. 
of their buildings may be. Even the towns of | They made the cows go on straightways about 
tents and shanties that scrambled along the line | the town; taught them the necessity of turning 
of the Union Pacitie railway, to keep step with | street corners with the precision of troopers at 
the graders, were the work of men’s hands. | drill. No clumsy tangles of streets in the new 
Stout, hardy men and women break up the | town; the old Atlantic ORR HOKE gHORsD- So DE tas Mindi wiiteck would ask an Gelleve.| 
prairies, cut into the forests, make new houses, far, well. Now the cowpath work. The orig- | Its receipts for 1873 were very neatly £1,000,000, | 
cities, States. The Divinity does his work when | inal Tenthe GF Monee’ Had ne mark of breadth oF }and its running expenses only £225,000. It 
he prepares the continent and brings men and) workmanship to distinguish ‘ite parts at sight | wan whbeen pay 8 dividend of 3 3-4 per cent oa 
women to their opportunity. Brain and muscle Others, in fact, may be su- | shia See asi neasiy: all of the foture tke] 
do the rest. Magic and wushrooms point sen- crease from tolls will be clear gain. The cost | 
tences; do their work mostly on paper. What every street must have a triple name, a title, of the cana! was about $95,000,000, but of this 
batteries of brain, what engines of muscle, have | proper name and surname. The title is one of the Egyptian government bore a share, so that 
travailed to make such an Illinois as we have | four—north, south, east and west; the proper | the paplén! of ‘the company is only $64 000 000. | 
Seventy-five years ago the State had | name is what you please, Meridian, Tuscaloosa, lea ease ct tlie oanailt is ca dasties ipo: | 
much a head, and there was policemen all about The prairies held up their faces | Market; the surname is street or avenue. ing. The stock has been recently admitted <6 | 
—I spose to carry em out when they got down | to the sun and rain; a few explorers had seen! Go back tothe center. Northward and south- the London stock exchange. | 
on a spell; and, besides them, there was more | them; a few settlers had entered the midland | ward you look along Meridian street, for in- | 
human bein’s than you could count in a week. | Egypt; but the Illinois Indians, the Kicapoos, | stance, eastward and westward, along, perhaps, | 
Jerusha and I went up in the cock-loft behind | the Sacs and Foxes, held possession of those | Division avenue. To the east and west, paral- | <s : sine ee ee 
Wayne and Harrison had not) lel with Meridian and crossing Division, are as | ° carpets by machinery was an English secret, 


CORRESPONDENUVE. 


From Illinois. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


could scrape together to puzzle ’em and then 





not a bit on’t. We had our little spellers and 
the words in ’em meant somethin’, and every- 








set ’em all to clappin’ for joy! You see ’twas 
is sheer nonsense. 
lastin’ little red school-hus’ that everybody 


laughs about from Dan to Beersheba, but our 





great long funnel run all the way along the wall. 
A funnel ain’t very pretty in itself, I know, but We seriously and heartily recommend those 
| ladies who desire to be quite sure that Jesse 
| Pomeroy is hung to attend the strangling. It 
ey ; "t las . sing a boy, ¢ avy 
But, as I was a sayin’, twas up there once in Boeriant tong. _ Beings boy) eum eae eeey7- 





We all used to carry a candle along, 


There is hope for the Southern communities 
when men like Mayor Hotchkiss of Staunton, 
W. Va., talk to their fellow-citizens as follows: 
“Citizens of West Virginia, if you would all | 
take the same interest in developing the resour- | 
ces of your country by opening your rich mines, | 
cultivating the soil, improving your stock, and | 
cultivating habits of industry, that you take in | 
hunting public offices for yourselves or friends, 
you would soon have one of the first and best | 


| 
States in the Uhion.” 


chance to; and when you think’t I never used 





twas done and over, and then Obed had to scat- 


light! . 
That was years ago, and the spellin’ schools 
now ain't carried on a bit so. Nowthey go toa 








eyes out if you look an inch too high, and the The Suez canal is not such a failure as some | 
contestants, they call ‘em, they set up on the 
platform half-and-half, as they do to a Metho- 
dist meetin’, as far as the sittin’ goes, but more 
ke Kilkenny cats after they git to spellin’. 
(Jerusha says that don’t read right, that it looks | 
as if the cats get to spellin! but of course all 
them that know so much about spe!lin’ know’t 
I don’t mean any such thing.) There’s been a 
lot of ’em, first and last, but the one I went to 
was last Saturday night. Folks had to pay so 





| from other streets. 
| perior in many respects to the original four; so 


to-day! 
no existence. 








E. B. Bigelow, of this city, is the inventor of | 


the big organ—a grand place to hear it all, | natural fields. 
though 1 can't say so much for the seein’. pursued the red men so far; Tecumseh had not | many more streets as are needed; to the north 


First came in the college critters and sat down ; shown himself the greatest of the aborigines; | and south of Division, parallel with it and cross- 
in fifty chairs, and thencame inthe girls. Jeru- | Red Jacket had not left his eloquence to the | ing Meridian, are as many avenues as may be 
sha ste knew lots of ’em; the chit wanted to go | keeping of his enemies; Black Hawk’s despera- | required; and the village or city is built in 
herself, but I put my foot down on that bizness. | tion had not been aroused azainst the multiply-| squares. A small city may have just four 
Spellin’ is all well enough in itself, but I warn’t | ing pale-faces; not a steamer had discouraged wards, and the old stake corners them all, while 
goin’ to have her carried out by a policeman. | the Mississippi flat-boat, though Fulton and the cross gives them bounds; but all the streets aT?) he inad chile. a deen veaieaia: Was 
They had some judges who sat there with big, Livingstone in New York had begun to appro- | leading north from Division avenue are num- | ect cated pings a ee tach the ‘i og 
books on their knees that they kept a'lookin in, | priate Morey’s success; railways and telegraphs | bered independently; so are those leading | at id 26 ee 7 xe d AY : me . 
so’s to keep up with ‘em, I spose, and a lot of, were things of dreamland; hardly a military | south; and all avenues whose course is east | and built another, for the ACTUPE OF WORSE 
young fellers round some tables, learnin’ the | road gave entrance to those unconscious corn from Meridian street have independent num- 
words as fast as they wes spelt, and a table with \lands. 55,405 square miles of such land in such | bers; as also those running west. To tell a 
flowers on't; and now, if you've got any of the a climate can but rarely be found in one body. man, therefore, that he will find Mr. Buckeye 
pictoral element about you, you can see it all, Whole counties were cut out of clear prairie | at number fifty, Meridian street, does not help 
as plain as 1 did that night. soil waiting forthe plough. Colorado the “‘gar- | him much; you must give the street its title and 

den of the world"? What mockery! Truth, | say North Meridian street, East Division ave- saa sees 


Professor—there, I declare if I haven't forgot | 
what color he was! but I know they called him however, to this extent, that you need to watch nue, South Meridian, West Division, or the | 


|raveling the English goods, to make the first 
| American powercarpet-loom. He began manu- 


| tions have been by the company to the works 
jin '52, °55 °57 and ‘69, until the buildings had 
been connected into one great mill, some 500 


{the carpet mill, of brick, 175 feet long by 108 


| sixty-four new looms; connected will be build- 
ings for a new 200-horse-power Corliss engine 


In addition will be put up a new 


some Color, anyway—well, he give out the words, 
I'm goin’ to try to tell! your irrigating ditches ready to insure the | threads in a carpet loom; but these titles are so | 
growth of a crocus or aturnip; then, consider- | much waste in talk and ink; they are clumsy. | 
The |® 


and of all the words! 
you some of ‘em, just to have you know what 
ing the mass of the territory, the beds in that Simplicity and brevity are under a cloud. 
garden are so small and tar apart that they might | six or eight languages usually drawn upon for 
easily suggest oases in a very lean country. | names with the alphabet and numeration table, 
ILLINOIS AS A STATE. are surely rich enough to afford each street a 
With a very thin population in 1818 Illinois simple name before the surname, and that, too, 
becamea State. Now, but fifty-seven years old, | monosyllabic or dissyllabic. Only one name | 
while some who voted its admission may still in a lifetime for a man or a street, why not sega 
You find all sorts of long 


; lso engaged upon a new loom, which will be 
them poor critters had to go through. 
| The very first word was given to a colleger, 
and he went at it as it he hadn't another day to | 
live, run against a snag and tripped over! To | 
smooth him down, they give him a bunch of} 
flowers and put him out, and then the critters 
down stairs they began to clap; but I wonder 
how they'd a felt if it had been them! So they 
spelt along, doin’ credit to theirselves, till the 
man give out ‘‘malmsey.” Now I don’t want 
you to go to thinkin’ I ain't knowledgeous or 
that I don’t know what's what. I ain't forgot 
how't I studied history in them old days, and 
learnt a power about the old fools ‘twas always 
puttin’ their foot in it; and I can remember 
some things, too, and I do know for certain 
how that old King George (I shall always be 
thankful Ais name warn't George, to make such 
butted against some wine | 
named malmsey and got drownded; but where 
this feller’s wits was is more’n I know; he must 
| a’ been thinkin’ of his school-marm or his marm 
| to home, for he put an ‘‘r” in it, as sure as you're 


| of life, and if he does not overwork is likely to 


be alive, its population draws hard upon three choose it with care? 
millions. In 1840 the census returned but 476,- | names, mere whimsies, in the midland as else- 
183, hardly more thana hundred thousand above where. One town undertakes to honor its 
the present population of its one great city. In streets with the names of the presidents, but 
1850 babies and immigrants together had raised has no fixed order for them; 


the market, the rate of increase had slackened, bers, First, Second, etc.; while another puts 


The actual in- the ordinals upon both streets and avenues. If illustrious Garibaldi. But when 


but the count was 2,572,674. 


an ass of himself!) 


alive! 

The girls did beautiful, and if their ma’s had 
| been there they must a’ been proud on ‘em—little 
,chits ddin’ all sort o’ credit to theirselves, and 
the collegers droppin’ down like dead ducks! 
Bimeby he give one of the Harvard heroes 
**scintillate,” and, thinks I to myself, ‘‘now he'll 
The truth on’t is, 


workers at home statistics in the same year, a’ north, for example, and those down river, south, his own compartment, carrying his own com 
hundred thousand! 
THE EARLY COMERS. 
Pioneers generally have only to be named to 


| tions from the dividing street. 
| drop on that”’—but he didn’t. 
them fellers all ‘‘sin till late,” so he knew how 
twas done. When he give ‘em ‘‘dilly-dally” 
the. Giiy dallied round ita gooddeal. I rather 
| guess u's their fashion. 

Then one of them same collegers blundered 
on ‘souchong”’—you see that ain't the sort of 
stuff they drink. Another of ‘em staggered on 

| *sequillibruim”—that’s somethin’ they are always 
| staggerin’ after, and very often they can't get it; 
| ke didn't. How could you expect that other 


self-sacrificing way for the good of the country. driven and the town squared. } . 
Some have done it, but they are not very nu- has an example or two. You can see a similar travel in America is that the majority of ou 
merous even in a great State. The hands that feature in Chicago, if youtrace Blue Islandroad people are generally on the rail, while abroa 
sving the axe and hold the plough are mostly or Grove Hall avenue; and St. Louis has sev- | the so-called masses stay at home. 

those of the unhoused-laborer and the working- eral. 
settler. The laborer goes into a new region as 
a hunter, a teamster, a man of any work look- 


HORSES. 


perhaps, with the hope of taking up land at little at Bloomington; you will hardly see any hjslastconcert there. On several occasions h 


P| all his born days! “Debauchee” they spelt last. The working-settler migrates to better other sort of horses to buggies or common wag- has been much annoyed by a set belonging t 


y | beautiful, never blundered a bit; it makes a 


- the inhabitants are thrown into great consterna- | difference, you see, whether they know about cold; he wants a better one; the old shop has | horses. however, occasionally has to pull his coming late, for the sensation they could thus 
the things; ‘‘vacuum” was another thing the {too little patronage; the store don't pay; one | feet out of the riches of Bloomington mud, for | create, and marching down to reserved seats in| spect he will not abate one jot nor tittle of what 


went down easy, and they were cute on “‘phar-| or mischievous children; another can not get | an exaggerated bow and a moderate drawing-back with the ‘‘swells” of the legations. 
maceutical,” but ‘‘caoutchaouc” stretched out a| out or will not keep out of the worrying of of his neat ears, he expresses a worthy dislike concert four ladies, one of them the wife of a 
of such a street and bears the inevitable like a cabinet officer, sailed in with a great flourish, 


You can visit that denominational ‘college’ 


See 3 a ahi . : an 
things, ’cause if he'd only said ‘-bedbug” they'd | true settlers come around him in their ‘prairie | tetms catch the rain, but in a drought water is 


partly from the shortening of the best lands in from trees and its streets from the ordinal num- | tor Emanuel, inspired by the example of the 
lamented Cavour and by the presence of the 


it is known 


crease, however, 860,723, was above that of the | a city begins on the bank of a great river and , that the fact of an American gentleman travel- 
previous decade, which was 860,481. The dif-| spreads up and down, one set of streets will | ling through Traly in a special carriage for him- 
ference of a few hundreds, or, indeed, thou- | have its doors all numbered from the river back | self and an invalid friend was spoken of as an 
sands, in so large a census and in a growing into the country or to the city limits, allowing | occurrence that would have been unusual even 
State, is of no great account. Thriving towns sometimes just a hundred numbers, fifty on the | for a prince, and that this carriage is the only 
are often emulous if not childishly jealous of right, fifty on the left in passing asquare; while one of the kind in the kingdom, an American 
others; and their returns are likely to tell too the other streets or avenues running up and! naturally smiles as he recalls the daily instances 
largeastory. The population of Chicago alone down the river are cut in two by some division | of a prosperous American and his family cours- 
varies, under the estimates of two different street, the sections up river taking the title of ing from Boston to San Francisco and back in 
- heresy becomes, if not quite to-day’s orthodoxy, 
| the door numbers increasing in opposite direc- missariat, at a cost less, on the whole, than one 
Thus, St. Lous. | of these opulent travellers would pay from 
Occasionally in a prairie town ot Illinois you | Paris to Rome. A special foreign carriage will 
be admired and praised. They are supposed to see a street cutting the other streets and squares hold eight persons, and yet this gentleman paid 


have put themselves into frontier-life in some aslant, a relic of the days before the stake was for the whole of one for himself and associate. 
Bloomington ; Among the great secrets of success of railroad 


| According to Washington correspondence, 
| “court circles” there are all agog over the re- 
You like horses, especially if they are well- puke recently administered to a bevy of its 
_ing for a job, for ‘‘a chance to let himself,” and, built, well-fed, robust and handsome. Stay a | members by ‘‘that horrid Theodore Thomas” at i 


himself. The old farm is lean, stony, hilly, too 98; ‘‘plugs” are scarce. Your choice of good | the very elite, who have been in the habit of , 
is ready to accord to other nations a proper re- 


‘*Marmalade” | man is uneasy in the neighborhood, having idle | the little city has not much pavement. With front, and generally affecting to talk French 
At the last 


just in time to disturb the opening, and so fi 
' ‘ > 
the universal gaze upon them. Shortly afte 


marines. Soon the eight were jabbering poo 
French, much to the disgust of all about. Fi 


{ $ E . 
nally, in the midst of one of the finest parts o 


see if twas all right; but I’ll be blessed if either | only wants to cover it, to secure it. Plough it? car or steam-car, you can go a short stage north | the music, Mr. Thomas could bear the nuisance | 


| Said of Fanny may well describe hin—‘He has 
|no begod nonsense about him.’ The former 
| embassy was resident in a distant part of the 
x city. Mr. Davis has taken apartments in a 
r| central street, where he can easily be found, 





came four sprigs, illustrating the latest fashion- | which seems to mean business for the nation, 
plate, and representing the legations and the 


| and not exclusive society for himself. His rooms 
r | are elegantly and tastefully furnished, and he 
- | has announced that his house is always open to 
¢| Americans, and he wished particularly that 
young men should feel they had a home there. 


| no longer, and rapping sharply he brought the Mrs. Davis is a lady of refinement and culture, | 


| is due to him. What Sparkler, ‘my bosom’s son,’ 


of an ostrich in order to dwell as long as pos- 
sible on sweet things. Philoxenus was not sats 
isfied with that, and he thought it would be bet- 
ter still to be altogether a horse, or an ox, ora 
camel, or an elephant; for in the case of these 
animals the desires and pleasures are greater 
and more vehement; for they limit their enjoy- 
| ments only by their power. Pithyllus not only 
had a covering to his tongue, made of skin, but 
he is said tu have eaten his meat with finger- 
| Stalls, in order to convey it to his mouth as 
warm as possible. Now our young man, Frank, 
who waits on the judge, and B 





,and your 


' . . . 
orchestra to a sudden stop. Then, turning to | plain, personal appearance, but very kind-heart- | correspondent, daily, knows what honey-comb 


é ‘ the crowd of disturbers, he said: ‘‘We cannot | ed and good, and one who knows her well 
while on it, one of the girls spelt it; bless her! if shallow, no matter, he must have land. He | "Ver, Nor avery large brook; but, in a leaderof play if you talk. If you choose to stop, the |to me: 


| musie will 


goon.” It is needless to say that|see her the better you will like her.’ 


said 
‘I can assure you that the more you 
With 


tripe is as well as Aristophanes, who in his 
clouds writes: ‘“‘Let them prepare a dish of 
| tripe for me to set before these wise philoso- 


the ill-mannered crowd felt the rebuke, and| Mr. Nicholas Fish as first secreiary, and his phers,” which makes it sufficiently certain that 
| kept still for the rest of the evening. But the | loveable wife in her attractive home, one begins | the wise men in his time were fond of tripe. 


| high-bloods are fearfully indignant at Thomas. 


| the administration, Mr. O., of the marine corps, 
| and the rest of our set, is downright horrid.” 

| In the line of the leading article on the first 
| page, this week, we find Mr. Hazewell, in the 
| Traveller, writing as follows in his last ‘‘Review 


lof the Week”: Colored men were violently 


ejected from a Catholic church in Washington, 

| bigs “ eas i Saket cuahatoac™ f 1 jon Easter Sunday, because they would take 
. 2p} ts id i ” ‘ . < a B3 é | . . . . 

I told| shark; begins to ‘blow,” ‘pull wires,” ‘‘lay CAPIOUINE, FUE SOR: CORE wae | seats in the body of the building instead of go- 


ing to ‘the niggers’ seat,” as it was called in 


to feel as though they were not entirely cut off! 
| The idea that the leader of an orchestra should | from home and friends in this foreign land. 
zood wells in take it upon himself to publicly reprimand is my fortune, or misfortune, as one may look | 
You find water by digging! «that dear M. P. of the legation, Mrs. R., of at it, to havea seat in church just behind Mrs. | 


Davis. Upon her first appearance in church 1 | 
was exceedingly amused during the whole :ser- , 
vice to see Lady Russell trying to get sly peeps | 
at Mrs. Davis, who, hidden by a great fat woman | 
in front of her, was very devoutly saying her | 
prayers, apparently unconscious that she was | 
the center of attraction. Now you censorious | 
folks will say, ‘Yes, if you had been saying | 
your prayers, too, you would not have seen all 

this.’ So I will tell you something else I saw | 








It; 





\ 
LITERATURE. 

The Housekeeper, of New York, maintains its 

claims for admission to all well-regulated fami- 


| lies. 


The Metropolitan, New York, gives excellent 
fashion-drawings, and is ably edited by George 
W. Bungay, the poet. 

The dllustrated Household Magazine, for 
April, is as attractive as ever. It is the cheap- 
est of the monthlies, and well-filled and neatly- 
presented.—New York. 


The Western, for April, opens with a careful 


our youthful days, the said church being an| and thought—I saw Mrs. Davis and Lady Rus- | and thoughtful paper by the editor upon “The 


“aristocratic” affair! 
in the word! 


What stupidity is implied 
Do men really think that such 


| Sell, wives of men filling most important and | 
| honorable positions in a fashionable and gay | 


Necessity of the Specialist and the Nature of 
his Complementary Education.” Articles on the 


distinctions will exist in heaven ?—and if they | Capital, attend a fashionable church in an attire | works of Beethoven, Shakespeare and Dante 
do not exist there, what right have Christians | 80 plain that many an American woman would | are those which form the bulk of the remaining 


to recognize them, or rather to create them, on 
earth? David says (Ps. Ixv. v. 2), “Oh, thou 


' He ‘ 
bottom that) mat hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh|the aisle in a crimson velvet, flounced with 


come ;” and in Acts (chap. xxvii. v. 2), we are 
told that God *thath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men;” and Peter (Acts x., 34), on an 


occasion when the nonsense of race and exclu- 


blush to be seen in it. I saw a rich, vulgar | 


| Englishwoman in the same church sweep down 
crimson satin; I saw many American ladies in 

their velvets and silks, and plumes and laces, | 
better fitted for the opera or a gay dinner-party 
than church, and I thought how proud I was of | 


pages and are able and scholarly.—St. Louis. 
C. A. Wellington, of Lexington, has caused 
to be reprinted Elias Phinney’s /History of the 
Battle of Lexington, written in 1825, at the re- 
quest of the town. 
and has a cut of the battle from an old and well- 


It is a fac simile reprint, 


authenticated picture. It will be found of gen- 


cet aa directv re : aid, | Mrs. Davis’ s i nse, i y I wi : : r : 
sivism was directly rebuked from above, said, is’ strong good sense, and how I wish | oral interest just at present.—Noyes, Holmes & 


“Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons.” Ejection from seats is denial of 
equality before God; and wien done by Catho- 
lics here it is a peculiarly odious thing, for their 
church is honorably distinguished, as a body, 
by its disregard of distinctions of race and color. 
At the Vatican there can be no approval of what 
was done at Washington the day when the 
Resurrection was observed. Neither the Pope 
nor the Cardinals would think of excluding men 
from their presence because of their being black, 
or because African blood is in their veins. That 
“oligarchy of the skin” which exists in Wash- 
ington and New York is unknown at Rome and 
Seville. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


Describing the general appearance and habits 
of Sir Arthur Helps, whose death has just left 
such a void in the private life of the Queen, a 
correspondent says he was a man of a rather 
languid and lymphatic temperament, whose de- 
ficiency in vital energy was probably further in- 
creased by his devotionto tobacco. Like Louis 
Napoleon, he was almost always smoking, and 
could scarcely get through his business at the 
Privy Council office without a cigarette between 
his lips. He was undoubtedly not an indvlent 
man, but he disliked physical exertion. He 
never took a pen in his hand if he could help 
it, but almost invariably dictated what he had 
to say to an amanuensis, while he slowly paced 
the room, blowing gentle little puffs of fragrant 
smoke. To most persons he seemed a shy, dull 
person, and his appearance rather confirmed the 
impression. He was a man of rather under the 
middle size, with solemn eyes, a long, sallow, 
pensive face, and a thick beard, which, espe- 
cially when he appeared framed in the dark 


cloth poncho, which was his favorite vestment, | 


helped to complete the idea of an owl in an ivy 
bush. He was a perfect courtier, that is, of 
course, in the of the term. He 
knew how to hold his ground and to say un- 
pleasant things that required to be said. When 
he had an official rebuke to give it was sure to 
be done in such a way as to leave no irritations 
beyond the victim’s repentance for his error—as 
when a clerk, who was always late, received a 
copy of ‘‘Men of the Times,” with a pencilled 
suggestion that ‘‘it appears to Sir Arthur Helps 
that Mr. is a man after his time.” 


best sense 





Says the Liberal Christian of New York: | 
| the famous Bigelow power-loom. The making «phe Christian Register makes a few withering | 


remarks concerning our late paragraph about 


jand Mr. Bigelow was enabled, in 1851, by un- -pheodore Parker. We think that Mr. Gannett's | 


biography bears us out in our statement that 
Mr. Parker in his litetime received pretty se- 


| facturing at Clintonville, Mass., and since addi- yore treatment—not alone, as the Register would | 


make us affirm, from the hands of Unitarian 
ministers, but from the ‘‘orthodox” pulpits of 
this country. ‘He became a sign spoken against 
in the churches. Intidel! Blasphemer! Athe- 
ist.’ We have heard portions of prayers, ser- 
mons, etc., from evangelical divines which show 


rible enemy to God, who was to be trampled out 


wide, and two stories high, with a capacity for o¢ existence by fiir means or foul—‘shaken 


over hell’ and otherwise demolished. As to 
‘petty martyrdom,’ we were not ignorant, as 


| and boilers, which are expected to drive the en- the Register would have its readers infer, of his 


I could hold her up for the observation of all | 
the American women who never will learn that | 
the house of God is not the place to display | 
their magnificent toilets. The cause of Ameri- | 
cans being so often spoken of abroad as a) 
wealthy, vulgar people is because the ladies 
| fail so clearly to perceive the nice propricties | 
|in the time and place of dressing. In this one 

| particular we have much yet to learn.” | 


| 





} 





An important sale of autographs in London | 
jis advertised. Among them is a letter by War- 
wick the king-maker to Louis II. of France; | 
one by Richard Duke of York to Charles VII. 
of France; one by Mary Tudor to Charles V. ; | 
one by Catherine of Aragon to the Cardinal | 
Santa Cruz; one by Queen Elizabeth to Henry | 
/IV.; and four letters by William III. of Eng- | 
land. The collection is rich in letters from 
Scottish sovereigns, noble statesmen, and peo- | 
ple of eminence—of these a letter from James | 
II. to Louis If. of France; two letters of Mary | 
of Guise, two of Queen Mary, three of James | 
| Stuart, the old Pretender, and two of his sons. 





The most interesting document in the collec- 
tion, however, is a long letter, dated December 
7th, 1788, by the poet Burns to Mrs. Dunlop. | 
The collection belonged to a foreign nobleman. 


A sale of the valuable col!ection of old china | 
collected by Mr. Bohn, the well-known pub- | 
lisher, has recently been exciting interest among 
|a large class of people in London. Mr. Bohn 
sells, not from want of money, as everybody | 
knows, the old man having amassed a large for- 
| tune by book publishing and book selling; but 
he is now in his eightieth year, with children 
who do not inherit his enthusiasm for fine-art 
collecting, and prefer ready money. Mr. Bohn’s | 
sale lasted three days, and produced some £6500. 
A set of three vases, seven and a-half inches 
high, fetched £124, and a pair of deep-blue 
vases, with Watteau figures, three and a-half 
inches high, £129. A tiny Britannia enamel | 
patch-box bearing a miniature of Peg Wotting- | 
ton, sold for £12 10s; two small vases in Chelsea | 
ware, £200; a small pug dog, £27, and so on. 
None of Mr. Bohn’s samples have yielded any- | 
thing like the sums given heretofore, nor have | 





any specimens of English ware come near the | 
Sevres prices of last year, when Lord Dudley 
gave 6500 guineas for two jars eleven and a-half 
inches high, and Lord Coventry’s set was sold 
for 10,000 guineas. One of Lord Dudley's house- 
| maids is lately reported to have broken £1000 





worth or so in the shape of a cover belonging to 


his matchless set. 

A writer in the Advertiser remarks that spell- 
ing matches must be productive of much profit 
to the makers and sellers of dictionaries, but 
not to these alone. The whole English-speak- 
ing world will have reason to be grateful if a 
few such elegant words as ‘‘conferrable” (which 
no one has yet spelled correctly, and should be 
‘‘confer-uponable”) should have been added to | 





jyarns. They intend to build a sixth addition to | that he was regarded at that time as a most ter- | the language. With this view he ventures to 


| offer a short sentence containing a selection of 
words some of which cannot now be found in 
any dictionary, but which are so manifestly orn- 
| amental, as well as expressive of the ideas to be | 
| conveyed, that he cannot doubt that they will be 


popular services in Music Hall or his comfort- | eagerly adopted by the prompters of matches as 


| some 300 or 400 more hands. Mr. Bigelow is | considerations besides money and large audien- 


ces. 


How any one can read his letter to Dr. 
| used in the new mill. He is now in the prime Gannett, and not see that he was cruelly hurt | 


the garden with a very big watering-pot, have like. Regular and exact? Yes; and soare the | worgted mill, 193 feet long by 64 wide, and three apje salary, but he could not, he did not, feel | we}} as by the rakers and scrapers of lexicons :— 
5 stories high—the whole to give employment to satisfied with these things. There are other | 


| ‘Looking up into his goluptious eyes, she said, 
| ‘And is it indeed true, Alfred, that our soul, in 
'the process of transmogrification, explunctities 
itself through the whole caboodle of eternity 7” 

‘* ‘Nay, dearest,’ replied Alfred, and his coun- 


by all the attacks made upon his honesty and tenance betrayed an expression of irascification, 


‘scarcely less certain that he suffered much 


After a tour up and down the continent Col. often intensely, from the isolated position which | 
| Forney concludes that nowhere in the world he eccupied, and the severe treatment which he 
| can you enjoy the railroad so completely as in received at the hands of those from whom he 
| England and France, except in America, where, expected to receive kindness. This is, of course, | 
the same town or! while we fall short in some of the details of saying nothing against the sincerity or personal | 
the population to 851,470; in 1860 it had more | the next jumbles in upon its avenues the names | foreign management, we surpass all other na- character of those who felt obliged to repel Mr. | 
than doubled its last census, having then 1,711,-| of the States; another has names of lakes or of tions in certain exceptional advantages. Italy , Parker's views and prevent him from getting a| 
951: but in 1870, partly from the rebellion, Indian chiefs; still another names its avenues | has made tremendous advances under King Vic- ' hearing. No one, assuredly, can read Dr. Gan-| SAMUEL B. NOYES ON SPRINGTIME AND TRIPE. 
: nett’s letters and sermons without feeling that | 
he verily thought he was doing his most sacred | about to go. 
duty in keeping Theodore Parker's ideas from! We know that winter has begun to go when we | 
It is, nevertheless, tolerably clear | can see the sun in the western heavens over the 
What 
n three months of so cold, stormy days ever saw 
This evening, as the full rays of 
the sun from over the Brighton road came in at 


spreading. 
that ‘the great embarrasser’s’ teachings to-da 
would not meet with such treatment as they the 
received. 


and views are changing, and that yesterday 


at least respectable and tolerated.” 
A Berlin correspondent writes about our ne 


than Mr. Bancroft Davis. 


T the beau ideal of a republican gentleman. 
d 


with respect, and makes you feel that the owne 


ce) 


Whether right or wrong, Mr. Par- 
ker’s views have found wide acceptance, and are 
preached and listened to without any general 
suspicion that they are so very dangerous. And 
this is only another way of saying that people 


minister at that court, Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis: 
“The general opinion seems to be that the United 
States coul not have made a better selection 
To me he appears | 
He 
is of fine appearance, hair slightly gray, full 
face, somewhat wrinkled, a large, not hand- 
some, nose, fine, well-shaped mouth, full, ex- 
pressive lips, and a manner that impresses you 


though exceedingly cordial and friendly, real- 


last many years. Among his other cares is the? sincerity, we cannot understand. Doubtless Mr. | not to say disgruntlement, which cavorted over 
| rebuilding of a summer residence, this year, at parker was often too severe and bitter in his his features for an instant. 
| North Conway, N. H., to replace one burnt last treatment of those who opposed him, but it is | 


‘““*Our souls cannot become sufficiently mat- 
|terated to admit of the necessary spifflication 
> which—” 

“The sentence was never finished; for as he 
spoke he seated himself upon a chair whose 
legs had been exserrated two inches, and he 
came down unexpectedly kerchunk.” 





GOSSIP NOTES: 
OR, WHAT IS WRITTEN FROM BOSTON. 
{To the Norfolk County Gazette, | 


Really it almost seems that the winter was 


We know what springtime brings. 


Y spire of the Arlington street church. 


| we before? 


going, and now that spring was coming. 
‘s 


w 


” 


etherial mildness, come!” 


then write— 
‘¢ Winter lingering chills the lap of May.” 


T, 





| try, for 1874, published by Harper & Broth- 
}/ers of New York, is a tpeasure of epitomized 
| progression in all sciences and departments. 
introduces for the first time a list of the more 
prominent publications on scientific subjects 


don” and 


the window, it really seemed to me that we 
might now say with confidence that winter was 
Winter 
will not go till it is time for it to go, and spring 
| will come when it is springtime, and no sooner. 
/It is only poets and such other uneasy, impa- 
| tient fellows who write ‘‘Come, gentle spring! 
and who personify 
‘the month of May as a beautiful temale, and 


| I know the coming of spring may seem a long 
| way off to those who daily see the ice in the 
| Sprague pond, and on the Fowl meadows, but 
lif they havn't noticed it to-day they will make 
/ sure how it has been honeycombed like the 
tripe one gets at Sam. Parker’s stall, in the 
| Boylston Market, and how it gradually is wear- 
e , izes he is the representative of a nation whose | iug away like that same tripe, when placed be- 
real worth and greatness do not consist in out- | fore one of us old fellows who knows what 
ward forms nor showy tinsel, and that while he | honey-comb tripe is, you bet; the kind of tripe | 

that Melantheus ate, of whom we read that he | lates upon the effects, 
| was so fond of it that he prayed to have the neck | anism and Christianity upon each other. 


Co. have it. 
The April number of the American Exchange 


little 


and Reriew has a most able essay on 
"and a call 
of warning concerning the ‘Dangers of Legis- 
lation,” ‘The Woolen Mills of Elfeut,” ‘‘Erics- 


‘*Nebula and Comet,” ‘*The 


“The Spirit of Aggressive Science, 


son’s Sun-Engine,” 
Survival of Italian Art,” form its scientific mat- 


- . |ter. The information given of the sun-engine 

} vot ° , i * } » »sti — Phi - 

BRIC-A-BRAC. is apes ially curious and interesting. — Phila 
PSOE LE | delphia. 


The Annual Record of Science and Indus- Cy 


It 


which have appeared during the past year, and 
proposes to make the bibliography of succeed- 
ing volumes an instructive guice for the selec- 


tion of works.—A. Williams & Co. 
Messrs. Osgood & Co. make us happy with 


the ninth volume of ‘Little Classics” devoted 


to Comedy, containing Lover's ‘*Barny O'Rier- 


“The Gridiron,” Galt’s ‘*Haddad- 
Ben-Ahab the Traveller,” Thackeray's ‘*Blue- 
beard’s Ghost,” Horace Smith’s ** Picnic Party,” 
Ferguson's ‘‘Father Tom and the Pope,” liow- 


| itt’s “Johnny Darbyshire,” and Charles Reade’s 


“Box Tunnel”—a collection of such excellence 
that the perusal will keep one good-natured and 
merry a decade. 

The North American Review, for April, has 
a valuable paper on Pauperism by Mr. Charles 
L. Brace of New York; one on Japan by a 


| competent writer, Mr. Griffis; one on the Gran- 


gers by Charles Francis Adams, Jr.; one on 
Comtism by Mr. Gryzanowski, and one of Prof. 
Lowell's fine critical essays, on Spenser. The 
book notices are numerous and full, and that of 
Mr. Bancroft’s history has much to say of Lord 
Shelburne. Mill’s book on Religion is also criti- 
cised at some length. The North American loses 
nothing in merit as it grows older, and the pres- 
ent number is a very good one.—Boston, James 
R. Osgood & Co. 

The Harpers have published the third volume 
of The Invasion of the Crimea, by Alexander 


| William Kinglake, of which the first volume 


was givenin 1863, and the second in 1868. This 
is slow progress, it is true, but the author writes 
carefully, verifying every statement, and wait- 
ing patiently for authentic information. This 
volume is devoted to the battle of Inkermann, is 
illustrated by maps, diagrams, etc., and is, gen- 
erally speaking, of considerable interest to the 
ordinary reader. For military men, and scien- 
tists generally, its compilation must prove valu- 
able, aside from the story, for it is as mathemat- 
ically constructed as a problem in Euclid or a 
fortress. —A. Williams & Co. 

Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co. publish ‘Tell, 
sister, tell,” a duet, words by Desmond Ryan, 
music by Clement White; ‘Sleep On,” cradle 
song, words and music by Alfred E. Warren; 
“No More,” song, words from the German of 
Rickert, music by F. Booth; ‘‘Down in the 
Dewy Vale,” song, words by Alfred Waymark, 
music by Henry Smart; and for instrumenta- 
tion, “Oh, soft Sunshine,” idyl for piano, by 
Heinrich Leichner; ‘Happy Playdays,” by Gus- 
tav Lange; ‘Ruy Blas Waltz,” by J. S. Knight; 
and ‘Le Petit Carnival Polka,” for four hands, 
by L. Streabbog—an unusually excellent com- 
bination. 

The Orpheus, for April, appears in improved 
form, gives an excellent resumé of musical news, 
and seven pages of sheet music. The practice 
of inserting advertisements among the reading 
matter is, however, a questionable one when 
taste and symmetry are consulted.—Bostom. 

In Taxation of Women in Massachusetts, 
William I. Bowditch, Esq., has presented with 
close reasoning and stubborn facts the injustice 
ot dooming women of property to bear the bur- 
dens of the State without representation. It 

isa powerful argument in favor of extending 
i the suffrage, though this is not claimed save as 
a secondary consideration. The whole case is 
succinctly stated in this postulute: ‘You can- 
not, constitutionally, take a single dollar from a 
woman for a religious tax unless she has the 
right to vote for or against it; we cannot, con- 
stitutionally, tax the women of the State hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars every year for 
civil purposes unless they also have the right 
to vote for or against such taxation.” The es- 
It shows the active 


say is eloquently written. 
humanity and the broad views of the author; 
and it must prove an arsenal of weapons for the 
great fight against injustice in the State which 
has only begun by scattered skirmishes. We 

‘commend heartily the handsome pamphlet to all 

1 inquirers on the topic.—For sale at Williams 
& Co.’s, and other bookstores. 

‘The Messrs. Harper have rendered a great 
service to the religious and scholarly world by « 
the publication of Mohammed and Mohammed- 
anism, lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, in February and March 
of last year, by R. Bosworth Smith, of Harrow 
School. The work is a complete epitome of 

| the practice and thought that belong to Islam- 

| ism, and it is presented in a clear, unprejudiced 

‘and methodical manner. Beginning with * 

chapter on comparative religions, it passes to 4 

| review of the life of Mahammed, portrays the 

| extent and influence of his religion, and specu- 
mutually, of Mohammed 

In the 
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given Emanuel Deutsch’s article 
which appeared in the London 
for October, 1869, a learned 
the subject. Inreason- 


appendix is 
on ‘ Islam,” 
Quarterly Review, 
and popular treatment of 
le limits the reader here gets ‘ 
— the most authentic facts upon tale great |p 
phase of the world’s religious experience. 
will be salutary to all Christi 
intimately the philosophy and teachings of Mo- 
hammed.—A. Williams & Co. 

Harper's, for May, concluding its twenty- 
fifth year and fiftieth volume, opens with a : 
graphic and complete story of the Concord Fight, 
by Frederic Hudson, illustrated with twenty- 
eight engravings, including fac similes of Em- a 
erson’s poem and of Longfellow’s ‘‘Ride of Paul 
Revere.” The centennial year is further marked 
by the seventh paper on our national progress, 
devoted to agricultural development, by Wil- 
liam H. Brewer. James Parton contributes an 
article on ‘‘Caricature in the Puritan Period,” 
with fourteen rare and curious illustrations. 
Charles Rau contributes a second illustrated pa- 
per on the ‘Stone Age in Europe,” this month 
treating of remains found in caves. S. S. Cox 
continues his illustrated papers on American 
Humor; and Emilio Castelar contributes an- 
other installment of his series on the Republican 
Movementin Europe. Miss Thackeray's ‘‘Miss 
Angel” is continued, and there are three excel- 
lent short stories, ‘“Tie Judge’s Daughter,” by 
Virginia W. Johnson; ‘‘Nobody but Jane Ros- 

situr,” by Fannie Hodgson Burnett ; and “Katy,” 
by Sarah L. Burten. The poetry is contributed 
by John Hay, Nelly M. Hutchinson, Kate Hil- 
lard and Mary B. Dodge. The editorial depart- 
ments are, as usual, full of interesting and in- 
structive matter.—Received by Williams & Co. 


Macready’s Reminiscences, and Selections 
from His Diaries and Letters, edited by Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Bart., one of his executors 
(Macmillan & Co., New York), is a charming 
Yolume. It gives the story of the rise to emi- 
nence of the great English actor, and is in itself 
a choice manual of inspiration to all young 
men. It shows that Macready was ever a pure- 
minded, filial, high-toned person, and it is not 
singular that he attached to himself the best so- 
ciety of both hemispheres. His account of his 
early struggles at school, and on the stage, is 
very fascinating, interspersed at it is with anec- 
dotes and humorous incidents. His diaries give 
us a complete epitome of his social triumphs in 
Boston and elsewhere, and vividly recall the per- 
sons of influence of twenty-five and more years 
ago. The brutal attacks upon him by the jealous 
Forrest are narrated ina spirit marked by its self- 
repression and as becomes agentleman. It is in 
its entirety a delightful narrative; and as Mac- 
ready tells the story wholly himself we have the 
inmost thought of the great actor, who, fully as 
largely as any other who ever trod the stage, 
combined genius and personal worth. Portraits 
are given of him in middle life and old age, and 
as ‘‘Virginius” and ‘‘Henary IV.” All lovers of 
the stage should peruse the volume.—Received 
by Estes & Lauriat. 


Literary Table-Talk. 

Genius is a great preservative of reputation. 
According to Mr. Conway there is not now a 
single Bronte living in England; yet all through 
the West Riding of Yorkshire the three won- 
derful Bronte sisters, the unhappy Branwell, 
and the stern old rector, are far more real than 
many who still live. 

This is the way an Italian magazine had a 
contribution in the vernacular from Mr. Long- 
fellow: An ftalian music-teacher translated 
into his native speech one of Longfellew’s po- 
ems and sent it to the poet. The poet was well 
pleased with both the poem and the translation, 
and sent it at once to Florence, where it appeared 
in an Italian magazine. 

Freeman, the celebrated English historian, is 
so favorably known to the best American read- 
ers that both he and they can ‘‘smile superior” 
while reading this witty remark by «a London 
critic: ‘‘What an interesting and valuable au- 
thor he will be one day when he perceives that 
a few miserable facts, and proving somebody 
wrong, do not constitute history!” 

The memorial volume to Mrs. Henry M. Field, 
edited by Dr. Field, and to be published soon 
by the Putnams, will comprise the sketches 
from France contributed to the Evangelist dur- 
ing and after her trip abroad in 1867, and many 
other contributions to that journal prior to 1873. 
Among them will be the address delivered by 
Mrs. Field at the tree-planting celebration at 
Stockbridge. 

Mr. Hamerton’s new book, J/arry Blount, 
bids fair to please the boys as well as his other 
works on Aré and Intellectual Life gratity the 
taste of older and cultivated readers. A Chi- 
cago critic says that ‘‘Hamerton has proved him- 
self as much at home among boys as he is 
among men or horses or dogs. It is a book 
after Kingsley’s own heart, a genuine, hearty, 
truth-telling, fun-loving, boy book, with any 
amount of open-air enjvyment, riding, hunting, 
shooting, boating and adventure.” 

In 1858 William Morris published The De- 
Jence of Guenevereand Other Poems. The vol- 
ume did not make so muck noise in England as 
to attract the attention of our publishers, Since. 
that, however, The Earthly Paradise, and other 
volumes, have made Mr. Morris famous wher- 
ever the English language is read; and now his 
previous book is to be really published, both in 
England and America. Roberts Brothers will 
bring it out soon in a volume like Phe Earthly 
Paradise, and there will be no lack of readers, 

The cherished secret of ‘‘Saxe Holme’s” per- 
sonality appears to be out. She is not ‘*H. H.,” 
or “Susan Coolidge,” but Ruth Ellis, who is 
said to be accomplished and unmarried, and 
lives somewhere in Central New York. She 
kept her secret—or her publishers for her—re- 
markably well; but, like murder, the author- 
ship of so good stories as Saxe Holme’s will out! 
We hope Miss Ruth Ellis will consider herself 
as Saxe Holme still, and keep on writing just as 
if nobody had spied her behind her puzzling 
mask. 

What is a classic? Mr. Lowell, who ought 
to know if anybody, thus defines it: *‘A classic 
is properly a book which maintains itself by | ¢ 
virtue of that happy coalescence of matter and 
style, that innate and exquisite sympathy ve- 
tween the thought that gives life and the form 
which consents to every mood of grace and dig- 
nity; which can be simple without being vul- 
gar, elevated without being distant, and which 


is something neither ancient nor modern, al- | morning. 
ways new and incapable of growing old.” ‘This | ™et in Lexington will be the old Munroe Tav- 
ern, which stands on the right-hand side of the 
vemnnt gti ee 5 } It was used by Lord Percy as a 
Sere volumes, Among my Books and My | hospital, where his wounded scimieny were med- 
Study Windows. ‘ically and surgically treated during their disas- 

The Scribner establishment—namely, Scrib- | {Tous retreat trom Concord. 
charge of an old man, named Raymond, and 
hen the infuriated ‘‘Regulars” returned they 
rank his wine, and then shot him dead. , 
isa bullet-hole in the ceiling yet, which was 
evidently made by the accidental discharge of a 


seems to describe very happily Lowell's own 


fo 


ner, Armstrong & Co., who publish so many ex- | 
cellent books; Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, d 
who import all the best English books; and 
Scribner & Co. who publish Seribner’s Monthly 


Pe 


the best thought | Messrs. 
ublished in Boston, in the same 
though the two stories | dows; it is used as a girls’ school. 
the same | further on you come to the old Alcott home- 
both are full | stead, a quiet and ancient-looking building al- 


and|™ 


It | Boyesen’s Gunnar ; for, 
an minds to know | are quite unlike, both are marked by 
freshness of thought and feeling; 
of real poetry, thinly veiled in prose form, 
both are remarkable specimens of pure English | there with his family, of whom Louise and May 
to be written by one so few years accustomed | are conspicuous—the one in literature, the other 
o English speech. But he is a Viking’s son, 
and entitled to the full freedom of our language 
as of our institutions, and he understands and 
ses both admirably well. 

The works of Rev. O. B. Frothingham will | ® 


attractive style. 
time be published semi-monthly. 
wealth readers need no urging to procure Mr. 
They well know him as 
one of the most scholarly, profound, sincere 
and outspoken of American thinkers. 
thoughtful readers of whatever creed, though 
dissenting from some of his views, cannot fail 
to derive high pleasure from the unusual eleva- 
tion and breadth of his mind. 
All English books, in greater or smaller num- 
ber, find their way to this country; but not al- 
ways are the most valuable republished here. 
For instance, Messers. Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. have just imported three volumes of re- 
markable value, and if any one wishes to se- 
cure them, now is the time. 
Shakespeare Commentaries of Gervinus, which 
are accounted by competent judges as among 
the best ever written; Characteristics from the 
Writings of J.H. Newman, the illustrious cham- 
pion of Catholicism, and one of the most acute, 
scholarly and eloquent of living writers ; and 
Schliemann’s profoundly interesting work on 
Troy and its Remains, the importance of which 
it is difficult to exaggerate. 
these books in your memorandum, that is, if 
you care for Shakespeare, or the Troy of which 
Homer sung, or the consummate richness and 
beauty of the English prose such as Dr, New- 
man writes. 
What an inviting and imposing list is that of 
It is singularly rich in 
travel literature, including Livingstone’s re- 
markable Last Journals, Baker's Ismailia, 
Thomson’s copiously illustrated Malacca, Indo- 
China and China, and Myers’s instructive Re- 
mains of Lost Empires. Not less notable in 
other departments are Gladstone's Vatican pam- 
phlets, which are full of ‘“thalf-battle” words and 
whole-battle arguments ; Smith’s admirable lec- 
tures on Mohammed and Mohammedanism ; 
Kinglake’s elaborate and graphic story of the 
Battle of Inkerman ; Nordhoff's most valuable 
little book of Politics for Young Americans, 
which every young American and every older 
one who is weak in political knowledge ought 
to read assiduously; and his no less valuable 
work onthe Communistic Societies of the United 
States ; the Ugly-Girl Papers, which tell plain 
girls how to {make themselves lovely (if the 
thing can be done), and the Bazar-Book of the 
Household, full of common-sense hints and ad- 
vice on thousands of subjects that concern the 
comfort and happiness of every family. 
is indged a strong list. 


Frothingham’s works. 


Harpers’ new books! 


continue to June, 1876. 
the following suojects by the well-known writ- 
ers whose names accompany them: ‘Colonial 
Progress,” by Eugene Lawrence ; ‘“*Mechanical 
Progress” (four papers), by Edward H. Knight ; 
“Progress in Manufacture,” by David A. Wells; 
‘Agricultural Progress,” by Professor William 
H. Brewer; ‘‘ Development of Mineral Re- 
sour 2es,” by Professor T. Sterry Hunt; ‘Growth 
and Distribution of Population,” by Francis A. 
Walker; ‘‘ Commercial Development,” by Ed- 
ward Atkinson; ‘‘ The Republican Form of 
Government, as Tested by the Experience of a 
Century,” by the Rev. Theodore D. Woolsey, 
D. D.; ‘Educational Progress,” by Eugene 
Lawrence; ‘Scientific Progress,” by F. A. P. 
Barnard, LL. D.; ‘‘Progress in Fine Arts,” by 
S. S. Conant; ‘‘ American Literature,” by Ed- 
win P. Whipple; ‘‘ American Jurisprudence ;” 
‘‘Medical and Sanitary Progress ;” ‘‘Humanita- 
rian Progress,” by Charles L. Brace; ‘Social- 
Development,” Nordhoff; 
“Manners of the Century,” by George William 
Cartis; *‘Religious Development,” by the Rev. 
John F. Hurst, D.D., and ‘‘Monetary Develop- 
ment,” by Protessor William G. Sumner. These 
valuable papers surely will not be left in the 
magazine, but will, or ought to be, collected 
into one or more volumes, which will be of the 
first order of interest and value. 


ington line. 


Main street. 





and St. Nicholas, and gain great credit and lots 
of money, too, we hope, therefrom—these three | 


and are now comfortably, conveniently and ele- | 
gantly equipped at 743 and 745. Their many | 
patrons and friends throughout the country con- 


them hearty good-wishes for their continued | 
and increased prosperity. 
Harper's Magazine promises an appetizing 


feast of good things for the coming months. | 


musket. 


vading foes. 


to Concord. 


| troops. 
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Prof. H. H. Boyesen’s new story, The Norse- 
man’s Pilgrimage, which has been one of the 
best features of the Galazy for several months 
past, will be published in @ volume shortly by 
Sheldon & Co. It really ought to be} la 
taking style as | ™ 


hereafter appear with the honored imprint of G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. The third edition of his| at once, if the passer-by stops to read the in- 
Religion of Humaz,ity will be published im- 
mediately, and ir. the fall his admirable S¢ 
of the Patriarchs and Stories from the Lips of 
the Teacher will be brought out in a new and] Parish church, which stands a little back from 
His sermons will from this | the street. 
Common- 


by Charles 





The First Centennial. 


MEMORANDA FOR MONDAY’S CELEBRA- 


TIONS. 


THE TROOPS IN BOSTON IN 1775. 

In April, 1775, there were 2850 British sol- 
diers in Boston, who were distributed in the 
following localities: Eighty in King (now State) 
street, 340 on the Neck, 400 at Fort Hill, 1700 
on the Common, and 330 at Castle William. 
LIGHTS ON CHRIST CHURCH STEEPLE. 
The mayor of Boston has ordered two lights 
to be placed on the steeple of Christ church on 
the evening of the 18th (to-morrow) in honor of 
the centennial anniversary of the same act by 
Robert Newman, as a signal to Paul Revere to 
warn the inhabitants of the country of the moy- 
ing of the British army towards Lexington and 
Concord. 


THE ROUTE TO LEXINGTON AND CONCORD BY 


THE BRITISH TROOPS. 


Crossing the Charles river, from Boston, on 
he evening of the 18th, in boats, the royal 
troops landed at Lechmere’s point, now East 
Cambridge, and moved up to ‘*Milk row,” and 
thence to what is now called Porter's Station on 
the Fitchburg Railroad; thence through the 
town of Arlington (West Cambridge), on the old 
Boston turnpike, and over the same to the Lex- 
Here the troops entered what was 
then known as ‘‘Cambridge Farms,” early in the 
The first point of interest now to te 


Following on about half a mile, the 
little green, a triangular piece of land contain- 
ensia tias ing about three actes, comes into view. 
ouses, forming one vast establishment, have | Stood the old meeting-house, and here the min- 
outgrown their old quarters at 654 Broadway, | Ute-men were hastily drawn up to meet their in- 

ae The road here divides into two 
branches, the vie going to Bedford and the other 
On the Bedford road, just facing 
the common, stands the old Buckman tavern, 
gratulate them on their good fortune, and send | Where the men used to congregate, and from the 
doorsteps of which it is said by some the first 
shot was fired by the volunteers on the British 
Further along is the old residence of 
; the Rev. Jonas Clark, who figured prominently 
on that memorable day. 


Here it was that John 


“Garth,” a domestic story of New England lite. | Hancock and John Adams were secreted to avoid 


by Julian Hawthorne; an illustrated article on 


| arrest. 
, seen three old buildings which belonged to the 


On the other or Concord road will be 


Ai z . ; 
Lewis, th€Sprincipal island of the Hebrides | Harrington family, and next to these is the 
group, by William Black, author of the exquis- church of the First Parish. 


ite Princess of Thule; and papers by Mrs. Jes- | 
sie Benton Fremont. Stories, sketches and 
poems by Aldrich, Miss Woolson, De 


Leaving this building to the right, the tourist, 
| if he wishes to reach Goncord, follows the straight 
i Toad about half a mile out of town, when he 
Forest, ; Will meet with two diverging branches, one go- 


Rose Terry Cooke; and the continuation ot | ing to the left and the other deflecting slightly 
Parton's History of Caricature, Castelar's | 4 _ sight — peeanthese lg ng Po 
jis the line of mareh of the troops after the affair 


highly-valuable chapters of European Republi- | at Lexington 
canism, and M. D. Conway's English articles, | torical interest along this part of the 
ut the scenery is delightful. 


here is a programme to satisfy the most exact- F — — and Septet wee oe the 
. sses a 


ittle brook, which has become famous for one 


always full of fresh and varied interest—surely | 


ing! 


There are very tew places of his- 
journey ; 
The road leads 


ories | Opposite. 


And 


We refer to the 


It is safe to enter 


This 
Add to it a dozer. capi- 
tal novels and Baird’s cyclopedic Annual Rec- 
ord of Science and Industry, and it is manifest 
that, whatever the stagnation in business, there 
is no lack of instructive and delightful reading. 
One of the most important contributions to 
our “centennial” literature is the series, The 
First Century of the Republic, which is appear- 
ing now in Harper's Magazine, and which will 
It includes articles on 


It was left in 


There 


Here 


of the sharpest engagements of the day. 
the Billerica and Reading troops came iresh 
upon the tired and disheartened red-coats aid 
threw them into the utmost disorder. Beyond 
this, about half a mile, is the residence of the 
te Nathaniel Hawthorne, one of Concord’s 
ost distinguished sons. It has lost its Revo- 
lutionary aspect, and now boasts of bay-win- 
A few rods 


ost hidden from view and surrounded by a 


rustic fence. Mr. Bronson Alcott now resides 


in art. 

The next point of interest to be met will be 
the residence of Ralph Waldo Emerson, which 
stands at the junction of the new and old turn- 
pikes. It is an old-fashioned quadrilateral man- 
ion, and hasan air of quiet about it which gives 
an idea of the character of its inmates. It is 
on the left-hand side, and can be recognized 


scription on the rude mile-stone which stands 
Having reached this point, a view 
can be had of the square, or center of the town. 
The most prominent structure is the old First 
On the green, in front of it, a de- 
tachment of the English soldiers was stationed 
on the day of the fight. Next to this stands 


the old tavern, another Revolutionary relic. 
Two streets lead out ofthe square, going north; 


Concord River. 


relic of the struggle. 


“‘Mosses” and several other tales. 


the Revolutionary army. 
LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. 


soon after the battle. 


‘April 25, 1775.— Honor’d Mother :— Th 


gade came up to them, when we engaged an 


ton. The Rebels were monstrous numerous, an 
surrounded us on every side; when they came u 


engage us properly. 
and burnt some of their houses. 
wound in my head. 


I received 


taxed by England. 
wounded. I suppose the king’s troops in a 
about 160. 


then conquer them, so their estates and lives wi 
be forfeited. 
about 50 or 60,000 of them.” 

** Boston, April 28, 1775.—I am well, all but 


one of the Bostonians. 


habitants till on the night of the 18th of Apri 
twenty-one companies of Grenadiers and Ligt 
Infantry were ordered into the country about 1 
miles; where, between four and five o'clock i 
the morning, we met an incredible number c 
people of the country in arms against us. Co 


some of the peasants fired on us, and our me 
returning the fire, the engagement began; the 


and fields. The engagement began between 


from me, as this extensive continent is all i 
can't get off the ground.” 


we were fired on by the country people, wh 


selves; were surrounded always in the woods 
the firing was very hot on both sides; about tw 


was of no use to us, a3 the enemy were in th 


we set them on fire, and they ran to the wood 
like devils. 


being all fired away. 


forced to mount guard and lie in the field. 


no provisions, and thought to be back nex 
morning. 


The people of Boston are in great trouble, fo 


ment has been engaged with the Provincials 


about 9 at night. At 6 next morning 423 sol 
reinforce the Grenadiers and Light Infantry 
joined about 1 o’clock, and found them not en 


very slow. 
loaded on their bellies. 
as we came along. 


women and children burnt in their houses. 


larly Col. Bernard, in the thigh, which all the 
regiment is sorry for. 
got a wounded man’: gun and killed two of them, 


from England, and then we shall surely burn 
the whole country before us tf they don’t submit, 
which I don’t imagine they will do, for they are 
an obstinate set of people. Tell Bill if he will 
come to Boston he may have a wife in every 
house he comes to, for the women are left at 
home while the men goes to fight the soldiers; 
they have formed an army and keeps guard 
close to our works, so that our sentries can con- 
verse atease. Were engaged from6to6. The 
whole country is in arms against us, and they 
are headed by two of the Generals that headed 
our army last war; their names are Black an 
Putnam. Have a great deal of shipping, but 
they are of little service, only to cover the 
town, cannon and troops, except the small 
schooners that goes up in creeks and destroys 
them, which they have done many of them. 
There is no market in Boston, the inhabitants 
all starving, the soldiers live on salt provisions, 
and the officers are supplied by the Men of War 
Cutters, who goes up the creeks and takes lire 
cattle and sheep wherever they find them. We 
vex the Americans very much by cutting down 
their liberty poles and alarm posts. We have 
had a great many died in our regiment last win- 
ter, so that what with wounded men and what 
has deserted we have not 300 men, and duty is 
so hard that we come off guard in the morning 
and mount Pickets at night.” 

May 2, 1775.—Loving Brothers and Sisters :— 
The 19th of April the engagement happened, 
and my husband was wounded and taken pris- 
oner, but they use him well, and I am striving 
to zet to him, as he is very dangerous; but it is 
almost impossible to get out or in, orto get any- 
thing, for we are forced to live on salt provis- 
ions entirely, and they are building batteries 
round the town, and so are we, for we are ex- 
pecting them to storm us every day. Are ex- 
pecting more troops every day. My husband js 
now lying in one of their hospitals, at a place 
called Cambridge, and there is now forty or fifty 
thousand of them gathered together, and we are 
not four thousand at most. It is very trouble- 





one called Monument street, which brings the 
traveller to the famous bridge, and the other 
connecting with the present bridge over the 
The former has many attrac- 
tive spots, nearly every inch containing some 
Just beyond the railroad, 
on the left-hand side, stands the Old Manse, 
which was occupied by the Rev. William Emer- 
son, grandfather of Ralph Waldo, and subse- 
quently by Mr. Hawthorne, who wrote there his 
In a room 
of the same house Emerson wrote his celebrated 
work, ‘‘Nature”; it is now occupied by Miss 
Ripley, a descendant of Dr. Bipley. Curving 
round to the left, the monument, the old bridge 
and the ‘‘Minute Man” come in sight; an inter- 
esting group. Just opposite is the hill, with its 
clump of pines, where the little band of revolu- 
tionists stood before they made their attack on 
the troops at the bridge; and there also stands 
the house of Colonel Hosmer, who commanded 


The following private letters, written by indi- 
viduals in the British army, were intercepted 
They are doubtless gen- 
uine, and, not having been written for publica- 
tion, convey to us the real opinions and impres- 
sions of the writers in relation to that event :— 


Rebels, when we came to Concord, burnt their 
stores, fired upon the King’s troops, and a smart 
engagement ensued. About two o’clock our bri- 
i 4} put seldom is preferment given to those of the 
continued fighting and retreating towards Bos- 


we gave them a smart fire, but they never would 
We killed some huudreds 


The troops are in Boston, 
and surrounded on the land side by the Rebels, 
who are very numerous, and fully determined 
to lose their lives and fortunes rather than be 
We had 34 killed and 


In case they should take Boston 
the troops will retire on board the Men of War, 
and then the Men of War will burn the town and 
remain till more troops come from England, and 


There is only 4000 soldiers, and 


wound I received through the leg by a ball from 
At the time I wrote you 
from Quebec I had the strongest assurance of 
going home, but the laying the tax on the New 
England people caused us to be ordered for Bos- 
ton, where we remained in peace with the in- 


Smyth of the 10th regiment ordered us to rush 
on them with our bayonets fixed ; at which time 


did not tight us like a reguiar army, only like 
savages, behind trees and stone-walls, and out 
of the woods and houses, where in the latter we 
killed numbers of them, as well as in the woods 


and 5 in the morning and lasted till 8 at night. 
I can't be sure when you'll get another letter 


arms against us: these people are very numer- 
ous, and full as bad as the Indians for scalping 
and cutting the dead men’s ears and noses off, 
and those they get alive that are wounded and 


‘April 28, 1775.—The Grenadiers and Light 
Infantry marched for Concord, where were pow- 
der and ball, arms and cannon mounted on car- 
riages; but before we could destroy them all 


are not brought up in the military way as our- 


in the afternoon the 2d brigade came up, which 
was 4 regiments and part of the Artillery, which 


woods, and when we found they fired from kouses 


We were obliged to retreat to Bos- 
ton again, over Charles River, our ammunition 
We had 150 wounded and 
killed, and some taken prisoners; we were 
forced to leave some behind who were wounded. 
We got back to Boston about 32 o'clock next 
morning, and them that were able to walk were 


never broke my fast for 48 hours, for we carried 


I had my hat shot off my head 3 
times, 2 balls through my coat, and carried away 
my bayonet by my side, and near heing killed. 


Gage will not let the town’s people go out. 
Direct for me to Chatham’s Division of Marines.” 

“April 30, 1775.—Dear Parents: — Before 
this reaches’ you, you may hear that our regi- 


The Grenadiers and Light Infantry marched 


diers and 47 marines, in all 1500, marched to 


gaged, which they had beeu 8 hours before; for 
we had two pieces cannon, which made us march 
As soon as we came up we fired the 
cannon, which brought them from behind the 
trees, for we did not fightas you did in Germany, 
for we could not see J0 in a body, for they were 
behind trees and walls, and fired at us, and then 
We had but 36 rounds, 
which obliged us to go home that night, and as 
we came along they got before us and fired at 
us, out of the houses, and killed and wounded a 
great many of us, but we levelled their houses | erned and controlled most of the other questions 
It was thought there were ‘ 
about 6000 at first, and at night double that F 
number. The King’s troops lost in killed and | #4 parties for a long series of years. In the 
wounded 150, and the Americans 500 men,|old ante-bellum discussion of the Southern 
women and children, for there was a number of 
Our 
regiment has § killed and 31 wounded; particu- 


as I am sure of, We have been busy in fortify- 
ing the town ever since we engaged, ard in a/* | i 
few days we expect a good many more troops | this held by the great anti-slavery leaders that 


my heart is almost broke.” 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1875. 

















The Centennial. 
Lexington and Concord appropriately com- 
memorate, on Monday next, 
anniversary of that event occuring in their pre- 
cincts which was such an earnest of the purpose 
of the whole thirteen A 
sist the usurpations of the British crown. It is 
well that this commemoration should be made, 
for the resistance was the beginning of the end 
of English control in this country, 
binger of a far-better system of government 
than, up to that period, the world had known. 
The establishment of a republic, which speedily 
was the thought of leading Americans after this 


and most generous theory of human rights, was, 
for that day, a vast advance on the long-con- 
trolling political systems of other countries. It 
meant the freedom of the individual in the 
largest sense. It was the total separation of the 
king's and commons’ prerogatives. It was the 
freest liberty in thought, action and speech com- 
patible with the well-being of the community. 
The burdens of improper or onerous taxation, 
and the so-called exactions of the crown, were, 
largely, mere pretexts for stimulating the ardor 


the crown and the colonies. They were means 


the more it was contemplated, and the more an- 


tional independence. 


the commonest people. 
e 
ing ranks. 
are always more or less exalted in monarchies 
q| more physically-enjoined vocations. With in 
political advancement to the industrial callings 
and it may be truly said in no country, to-day 
have the mechanics and workers more illustri 
ous predecessors, nor themselves more pros 
perity and honor, than in this. 


a 


1] | character. 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
of this city, the representative of the best in 
dustrial talent everywhere, allied to the open 
11 | ing events of the revolution. 
and alarmist of the night of April 18,1775, Pau 
Revere, silversmith and engraver, was the firs 
4| president of that association, and in persona 


of that honorable body, which, in many respects 


out the country. 
1, 


8| himself one of the great captains of the age 


t and a civic magistrate of great renown when 
) 
1. 


themselves great or important. Oration, deco 


1 | vocations, will blend their attractions. 
y 


achieved the great event. 
. the congratulations universal of a happy people 


will the centennial properly and joyfully be ob 
n| served. They are all meritorious, and we mus 


country may be needed again. Let ue, then 


shall not be forgotten by any of this generation 








0 The Next Issue. 


3 


oO 


e 


grand political encounter, 
be stated in a very few words. 


I 


no reason why it was, or should be, so. 


*! and uncalled for. 


whatever to do, 

But slavery proved at last that we had some- 
thing to do with it. It proved more; it showed 
conclusively that it had all along been the pivo- 
tal question, and the question which had gov- 








and that it had put up and put down statesmen 


question the friends of freedom assumed the 
position that the essence of our political evils 
lay in slavery as an institution, and hence it was 


The shot flew thick; I] concluded that the overthrow of the institution 


would put an injmdiate end to the evils of which 
it was the prolific progenitor. So strongly was 


hosts of the great army which they led and di- 
rected are living upon the doctrine to-day, years 
after it has been effectually exploded, 

Several things were confidently predicted as 
among the earliest results of the abolition of 
slavery. It was said that there would follow a 
complete union of interests North and South 
necessarily, because the abolition of slavery 
would end the antagonism between two vitally 
different systems of labor, and that with free 
labor at the South that section of country would 

at once gravitate toward the prosperity of the 

North, and be industrially and financially what 

the North had been and is. It was said that ' 
with the abolition of slavery and the consequent 
annihilation of the immense consolidated cap- 
ital in slaves there would be an end to the po- 
litical oligarchy which was founded upon that 
capital and by it welded together and sustained. 
It was said that when slavery ceased the interest 
of all classes would induce a union between 
them in favor of education, social order, indus- 
trial and commercial development, and for the 
promotion of the arts, sciences, morals and 
general well-being of both races. 

It is ten years since the complete abolition of 
siavery—one-third of a generation of men have 
retired from the stage, and one-third of a gen- 
eration of new men have taken their places—and 
the predicted things have not happened. The 
Southern question remains, and it divides par- 
ties as of old. The solidity of parties on the 
Southern question has not been shaken in the 
least. There is the same united solid front of 
white politicians at the South as formerly, the 
same allies in the rampaging Northern De- 








some times, for we are expecting the town to be 


of the people towards a complete separation of 
to an end, and that end—growing in grandeur 


noyances, though comparatively light in them- 
selves, were placed upon the people—was na- 


We have every reason to be thankful at the 
spirit of resistance which enkindled in our “ 
fathers’ hearts, for the result was one which has 
blessed the whole human family—everywhere 
giving rulers concern about the welfare of their 
people, and everywhere prompting subjects to 
more latitude of individual freedom. All classes 
have reason to rejoice that our revolutionary 
essay succeeded, for it abolished caste, and 
opened the way to the highest honors, even to 
In no respect is this 
more marked than in the mechanical and labor- 
Literary and commercial pursuits 


p| dependence came the opportunity of social and 


For the mass 
of our population this is favor of the most valued 
And by a happy circumstance is the 


The gallant rider 


merit and patriotic services a fit representative 
stands for the whole body of artisans through- 


It is well that the whole nation comes to the 
it | celebrations in the person of the President— 


ever his decision has reference to events in 


ration and parade, the military and industrial 
Statues 
will be set up to teach us the lineaments of the 
leaders who suggested and the yeomen who 
With bells, and 
musketry and bonfires, with social festivity, and 


all wish a complete fulfillment of the patriotic 
programme of the day. No one can tell how 
soon, or where, these lessons of devotion to 


make them ¢o vivid, and so intense, that they 


The issue at the next presidential campaign, 
despite all the clamor about reform, and all the 
talk about uniting all the best men of all par- 
ties upon a common platform against all the 
evil men of all parties, and against the corrup- 
| tions of the time, is likely to be the Southern 
question, and around that the people of the 
country will tind themselves ranged for the next 
Why this is so can 
It is simply be- 
cause it is by far the question of greatest mag- 
nitude and will present itself in a manner which 
will not permit of its being ignored. For many 
t| years prior to the war the Southern question 
was paramount to any other in the same way 
that it is now, though most of the people of both 
r| parties at the North did not see it, and could see 
There 
was almost a unanimous vote against agitation 
from 1842 to 1855, and both political parties re- 
solved nut to be agitated under any circum- 
stances, and they pronounced solemn verdicts 
-|in favor of conciliation and compromise, and 
declared the whole discussion absurd and vain 
And yet the late civil war 
and all its consequences were involved in the 
slavery-question, which our merchants and news- 
papers and churches and politicians regarded as 
harmless, or one with which we had nothing 


grays,” but now by the liberals and independ- 
ents of the Schurz, Fenton, Hawley and Foster 
stamp, who see nothing wrong in the condition 


it will have the remainder. 


Here | burned down every day, and I believe we are | pleaders forconciliation and compromise form-| over this State before which few men would societ 
sold, and I hear my husband’s leg is broke, and | erjy represented by the old Whig “ silver-| venture to stand. 





New Testimony. 
A good many people, in these days, who have 


of society at the South but what is chargeable | been under ban for a long time for offences 
to the faulty policy of their own party and to | 4gainst public morals, are all at once under an 
the administration of Gen. Grant. This solid|imsane impression that by getting their cases 
front of political aggressiveness exists at the | Open for one more hearing they may have the | dress, 
the one hundredth | South in a way that all have to admit. It is a| 800d luck to reverse the public judgment and 
body which makes itself felt. It holds the State | Obtain a substantial acquittal of the charges | t 
governments of all but three of the Southern | against them. 
merican colonies to re- | States, and in another year, by the same means, | time and importance, is Fitz-John Porter, who 

It stands as a unit | Made the grave mistake at the battle of Bull 
practically in the representation of those States | Run No. Two of disobeying an order of the 


First of these, in the order of 


a 





in the forty-fourth Congress in both h 


behind it, and ic does nut exist without an ade- 


which determines the nature of the next issue; 
for this has proved itself competent tocrush out 
all other questions, forces and parties in an en- 
tire section, and thus it becomes the highest 
bidder for the vote of one of the parties at the 
orth. It is the old alliance of Northern De- 
mocracy and Southern sectionalism which ruled 
before the war, and now, as then, the govern- 
ment plunder is to be the consideration North, 
and industrial slavery in lieu of personal is the 
point aimed at by the South, with contingent 
secession in the future should circumstances 
justify. The battle of 1860 is to be fought over 
again unless the people of the North surrender 
in advance. It would be a strange sight to see 
the party of freedom celebrate the one-hundredth 
anniversary of national independence and in- 
gloriously die the same year! 











Not Blood for Blood. 

Governor Gaston and the Executive Council 
devoted a long session on Tuesday to hearing the 
petitioners and remonstrants for and against the 
execution of the young culprit, Jesse H. Pome- 
roy, who will be sixteen years old on the 20th 
of November next. No one who listened, and 
none who read the testimony and arguments ad- 
duced on that occasion, can fail to acknowledge 
that the vast preponderance of sentiment was in 
favor of the commutation of the sentence of 
3} death and the exercise of mercy, as the jurors 
who tried the case unanimously recommended. 
-| We do not recall an instance of a like nature 
where a demand for the extreme penalty of the 
}] law has been ‘‘worked up” with such persistent 
» | industry as this. Not only have petitions been 
-} circulated in well-studied quarters of personal 
-| influence, but squibs and articles in the news- 
papers surcharged with brutality and scoffing at 
human life have been systematically written, 
and, in this last instance appeals put forth to 
>| have the Council-Chamber well-tilled with the 
-| ladies in favor of execution for the effect it 
-| would have on those who were to decide the 
question, inserted in the public prints. If ever 
1} sensible and humane people, generally so con- 
t} sidered, have been struck by a panic for blood, 
1] it has been those who have signed the remon- 
strances against the commutation of the death- 
»}| penalty of this young criminal. Yet, while the 
petitioners showed great strength of testimony 
before the Governor and Council, the spokes- 
men and attorneys for the remonstrants were 
correspondingly weak and vindictive. 
, The faithful counsel of the boy, Charles Rob- 
-{inson, Jr., Esq., first showed the early career 
of the ‘culprit—that he was born diseased, and 
-| soon lost an eye by an abscess. At five years 
of age he was torturing cats and rats, and 
was wholly indifferent to feeling, he always 
claiming that he could not help what he did. 
This weakness was a congenital one, and there- 
fore the boy was irresponsible. One of his vic- 
tims he never saw till he met her for the first and 
»| last tine; therefore he had no individual preju- 
-| dice against her. Then followed Drs. John E. 
t! Tyler, formerly superintendent of the McLean 
Asylum, Theodore W. Stevens, of this city, 
who has made insanity a specialty, Clement A. 
Walker, of the Boston Lunatic Asylum, and 
»| Norton Folsom, of the Massachusetts Hospital, 
who severally put their professional reputation 
! Jat risk by declaring the irresponsibility of the 
boy from disease, as shown from lack of mo- 
tive, absence of remorse or sorrow, and dreamy, 
confused statements. He was unquestionably 
insane, and should have the best practicable 
opportunity for treatment of his malady. Tuen 
came forward Hon. Dwight Foster, ex-justice 
of the Supreme Court, who never knew a case 
in England or America where a recommenda- 
tion to merey of a jury was disregarded. It 
could not be assumed that the jury would have 
agreed on a verdict of guilty had not the recom- 
mendation been made. He was an advocate of 
capital punishment, and hence his desire that it 
should not be applied in a doubtful case, and 
thus hazard its continuance. Heknewof nota 
single case in this State where sentence of death 
had been wrongly commuted. He believed that 
this boy came into the world with a propensity 
to commit without motive cruel acts, and he 
should not be put out of it for that for which he 
was not responsible. Ex-justice Benjamin F. 
Thomas, of the same court, sent in a letter of 
the same tenor, saying in addition that commu- 
tation should be granted on legal grounds, from 
the insanity of the prisoner; and, subsequently, 
appearing in person, substantiated the several 
points made by Judge Foster. John A. Nowell, 
Esq., Mr. Bolles, a law student, Rev. W. H. H, 
Murray, and, finally, Mr. Robinson, in a closing 
argument, severally represented the same side, 
in addresses of great feeling, based upon the 
inhumanity of taking this life in view of all the 
facts presented and the experience generally of 
capital punishments. Mr. Murray’s address, in 
particular, was one of great power, and added 
largely to his reputation as an effective speaker, 
while it showed he was a close student of human 
nature and possessed of a spirit bottomed on 
justice and humanity. 
The opposition to this array of medical, legal 
and humanitarian testimony consisted of weary 
rhetoric from Paul West, a young sprig of the 
law, who seems to have been the puller of the 
wire that has made the movement from various 
men and wamen in favor of the death of Pome- 
roy. After nurrating the facts in the case, and 
saying that 2294 signatures for hanging had 
been obtained, be argued that the recommenda- 
tion of the jury to mercy was on account of the 
youth of the prisoner, and claimed that a boy 
at twelve knew all the good he ever would 
know; that he would dread to tell a lie more 
than a man of forty would; and that he knew it 
was wrong to kill as weil as a man of fifty. He 





and inevitable, 


g-general and beating a retreat when 


and the har- | 294 will go as one man in the next presidential | he should have attacked the foe. The reason 
election. This solidarity of the Southern vote | given by him for not executing the order is that | /4ppan of this city died in Washington, Thurs- 
means something. There is some kind of logic | had he obeyed it his force would have been cut | 44y last, at the advanced age of ninety years 
to pieces by the enemy. Perhaps that might and eight months. He was a brother of the 
quate and sufficient reason. The power which | have happened. Attacking forces often do get | ate well-known philanthropist, Lewis Tappan, 
first effusion of blood, based upon the broadest | 18 sufficient to aggregate in one mass the entire used up and defeated, but that is a thing which pal _— born in Northampton, Mass., in 1784. 
Southern section of this country is the power | cannot be proved will take piace in any given His life was a varied one. In his younger days 
he learned the printer’s trade, serving his ap- 
prenticeship on the Worcester Spy with Isaiah 
Thomas, Jr., and living with him. 
he went to Portsmouth, N. H., where he engaged 
in the book-selling and publishing business, 
meeting with excellent success. 
quently returned to Worcester. 
was connected with a memorable exploit, of 
which the following is his own account :— 
In 1813 I went with others in the Swedish 
brig ‘‘Margaretta” to St. John, N. B., and filled 
her with British goods, intending to take them 
to Bath, Maine, and enter them regularly and 
pay the lawful duties thereon. 
fear were American privateers; and we hired 
Capt. Blyth, of H. B. M. brig ‘‘Boxer,” to con- 
voy us to the mouth of the Kennebec river, for 
which service we gave him a bill of exchange 
on London for £100. We sailed in company, 
and in a thick fog off Quoddy Head the ‘‘Boxer” 
took us in tow. 
were about to enter the mouth of the river two 
or three guns should be fired over us, to have 
the appearance of trying to stop us, should any 
idle folks be looking on. 
United States brig ‘‘Enterprise,” lay in Portland 
harbor, and hearing the guns got under way, 
and, as is well known, captured the ‘Boxer,” 
atter a severe engagement, in which both cap- 
Our bill of exchange we 
thought might in some way cause us trouble, 
and we employed Esquire K. to take 500 specie 
dollars on board the captured ship and exchange 
them for the paper, which was found in Capt. 
Blyth’s breeches-pocket. 

The deceased came to Boston in 1815, and 
engaged in the dry goods jobbing and importing 
business in connection with the late Isaac Mans- 
field, the firm name being Tappan & Mansfield. 
He retired from the firm in about ten years, and, 
owning a beautiful country-seat at Brooline, he 
lived in the enjoyment of the fruits of his early 
efforts in the exercise of a generous hospitality. 
The disastrous results of the troubles of 1837 
crippled two mercantile concerns in which he 
was a limited partner and led to a loss of a large 
share ot his property ; but with undaunted ener- 
gy he resumed his early business of publisher 
and bookseller, at the age of sixty, and under 
the firms of Tappan & Dennett and Tappan & 
Whittemore he again acquired a competency that 
has sustained him in his old age. 
Life and other standard works were published 
He was a remarkable man in 
many respects, and preserved his vigor in an 
unusual degree. 


case until after the experiment, and in battles it 

becomes necessary to have attacks made some- 

times that are dangerous in character and of 
doubtful result. Fitz-John heard the roar of 
battle for hours, and, instead of flying to aid his 

suffering countrymen, or aiming to put himself 
in a position where he could assist them if need- 

ed, he coolly disobeyed the order of his com- 

marder, took his command out of reach, and 

left John Pope to struggle alone with the fue! 

That the order was a dangerous one to execute 

is probable, but the effrontery which enables a 
cashiered traitor to assume that he was sent 

down to Virginia to keep out of harm’s way is 

only one degree remove | from the villainy which 

prompted him to the original disobedience. 

Porter was fairly tried. His claim that an at- 
tack was probably dangerous was duly corsid- 
ered by officers of sound judgment and large 
experience, and the effect of any new evidence 
that can possibly be given would only go to con- 
firm his view that there was danger there, and 
could in no way change the fact of his getting 
the order and treating it, not only with disre- 
gard, but absulute contempt. It was the mis- 
fortune of certain army officers at that period 
that they looked upon the purpose of the war 
as nothing more than the furnishing to certain 
aristocratic generals the opportunity to reap 
glory for themselves ; and all which did not give 
prospect of this was treated by them as a de- 
parture from original principles, and not to be 
tolerated by any of them. Porter wants to 
show by rebel testimony that had he obeyed the 
order of Pope he would have been whipped. 
There can be no difficulty in doing this, fur the 
rebels always were able to prove befurchand 
that they could whip us; and there are not want- 
ing high authorities who hold that Grant was 
defeated in the battle of the Wilderness and 
overthrown at Petersburg; but he was so stu- 
pid as never to have found it out. These fel- 
lows could easily overcome the Union arms at 
any tiine, but the stupidity of Grant was too 
much for them, and so they gave the contest up. 
The best thing for Porter is to subside also, and 
thank his stars that he was not shot for his in- 
subordination. 

The friends of Colfax caused it to be an- 
nounced that the executors of Oakes Ames had 
become satisfied that he had from Colfax the 
$500, as alleged by the latter, for investment, 
but used it tor his own private purposes. ‘The 
statement of young Mr. Ames puts this assump- 
tion to rest, and Colfax is not benefitted bv the 
promulgation of the story. 

Immediately upon the appearance of the Col- 
fax rumor, Patterson came to the front, claim- 
ing new evidence in Ais case, but this must be 
like the effort of Whewell to prove that there was 
never any such person as Napoleon Bonaparte. 

It is about time for all these fellows to “dry 
up,” as the street gamins have it. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

‘*“Nores aNd Querigs.”— Mournfully the 
Springfield Republican says: ‘‘Suppose the 
Democrats had returned Carl Schurz to the 
Senate, and had gone in on the first ballot for 
Charies Francis Adams, and had elected Buck- 
alew in Pennsylvania instead of Wallace, and 
Hubbard in Connecticut instead of Eaton! 
Wouldn’t the party be in a very different posi- 
tion to-day?” An appropriate answer to this 
question would be: Suppose young ducks should 
refuse to go into the water. Would they be 
young ducks? The mistake of the Republican 
lies in the false supposition that the Democratic 
party can violate its inherent natural tendencies 
and purposes, its traditions and vital principles, 
and continue to live. No! it must be repre- 
sented by its representative men, and they are 
known by it instinctively, and as surely as the 
wild-geese know their leader. Eaton comes to 
the front as the natural fruit of the Democratic 
blossoming. A crab-apple grows on the crab- 
apple tree. That is what the tree was designed 
for, and it cuuldn’t yield grapes under any cir- 
cumstances. Neither can Democratic planting 
bring forth Charles Francis Adamses and Carl 
Schurzes. 


ANOTHER RECKLESS YANKEE. — Paul Boyn- 
ton is of the genus Yankee and species Sam 
Patch, who believed that ‘‘some things could be 
done as well as others.” Boynton ia a diver, 
who has passed most of his life in that perilous 
business, and on the coast of New Jersey has 
saved many: persons from death by drowning. 
His success stimulated him to new endeavors, 
and giving up the post of member of the cuast- 
guard, last fall, he determined to achieve new 
distinction, if not a fortune, by the testing of a 
new patent swimming-costume in an experiment 
at once bold and novel. He decided to take 
passage in a steamer for Europe, and, when two 
hundred miles out from Sandy Hook, to jump 
overboard and swim back to New York. This 
the captain of the steamer would not permit; 
but, upon approaching the Irish coast, Boynton, 
indued with his air-tight suit of rubber, slipped 
into the sea, and after being buffeted by the 
waves for seyen hours in one of the stormiest 
nights of the season, and traversing some thirty 
miles, he reached the shore. If so much could 
be done, reasoned our modern Patch, more 
could be done; and his next venture was to 
cross the Straits of Dover. He left Dover at 
half-past four on the morning of the 10th inst., 
and arrived within five miles of the French 
coast, when the thick darkness forced him to 
take to the steamer which accompanied him. 
This should be enough. Boynton has done 
more than is sufficient to show the value of the 
dress he wore, and quite enough to demonstrate 
his foolhardiness. 
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ple and the possibility of the criminal doing|tennial celebration of this organization took 
more injury. He urged the Council to consider | place on Wednesday at Philadelphia. Vice-| are so perfectly paralyzed in the miraculous | intentionally, for he cannot be called a] 
the question in the light of plain, solid facts, | President Wilson called the assemblage to or- 
and not to be influenced by the voice of elo- | der, and in a short address stated the character 
quence or feelings of sympathy. Mr. S. H. | of the meeting and history af the society. : 
Dudley, of Cambridge, told how many signa-| sketched the growth, progress and triumph of| sign of giving the New Testament formula for | and listened to a very cheer! 
|tures he had obtained to a remonstrance, and | the principles advocated by abolition societies! working miracles. But I will, if you please, | fanaticism. I don't think the 
' argued that penalties for crime shauld be fixed | jn the American colonies, and subsequently in| defer that service till another time. 
Rev. Mr. Tolles spoke of the | the United States. 
pernicioas influence of cheap novels upon boys, | tigations substantiated the claim of the Penn- 
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and Rev. Mr. Barnard made a complaint that | sylvania Abolition Society that it is the oldest 
Pomeroy, when in his Sunday school, did not | society of this character inthe world. Through 


acknowledge his faults. Col. H. W. Wilson, | ; 
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lar purpose. 


in this matter. 


Fred. 


She delivered a brief ad- 


in which she expressed the hope that the 
society and the nation at large would continue 
© work in behalf of the colored race, in the 
direction of securing to them the benefits of 
education and protection. 
dresses were delivered by Mrs. F. E. M. Har- 
per, Vice-President Wilson, and others. 


In the evening ad- 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


How Revivals are Got Up. 

Two weeks ago the Congregationalist, Metho- 
dist and Baptist ministers’ meetings sent official 
invitations to Henry Varley of London, now in 
New York, to visit Boston and labor for the 
promotion of a general revival of religion, such 
as has followed his efforts in Great Britain and 
These invitations were forwarded by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of this 
city. — Boston Globe, April 7. 

Epitor o¥ THE COMMONWEALTH :—Whien re- 
sort is had to the importation of the means for 
a revival-epidemic in Boston at the present time, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the residert 
‘revival ministers,” hereabouts, are a failure. 
A little over fifty years ago the writer of this 
was, himself, invited to Boston, and for a simi- 
An experience of twenty years, 
commencing in 1822, as a revival minister in 
Boston and throughout the New England States, 
gave me a thorough knowledge of all the ideas 
and machinery by which revival-epidemics are 
got up; and if this were the place I would de- 
scribe them for the benetit of all concerned, and 
especially of the “‘Y. M. C. A.,” as by this call 
for aid from London it is manifest that this As- 
And 
why should not these Christians admit me to 
their rooms as well as Mr. Varley? 
ignore the miracle; I admit its occurrence, and 
will explain to you how it is done. 
revivalist, and have had a Christian ‘‘experi- 
ence” of an ‘‘awakening” to a sense of danger; 
then of fears of an ‘‘angry,” vindicative ‘‘God”; 
and this was followed by the new views that you 
took of yourself when you were ‘‘converted” 
and ‘‘born again.” 
myself been there, and testify of what I know 
And here is a problem for you 
to answer: How is it to be accounted for that 
no revivalist will now admit me to stand in his 
pulpit and explain how revivals are got up? 
Why is it that I cannot be admitted to either 
of the pulpits to which Mr. Varley, from Lon- 
don, has been invited; some of which I occu- 
pied, probably, before Mr. Varley was born? I 
do not, and never did, ignore the miracle. 
not deny the faith ; but, on the contrary, I demon- 
strate the power of faith, as I have many times 
done in Tremont Temple, where its power has 
kept the mind in repose while surgical opera- 
tions were performed upon my ‘‘converts.” 
now, if permitted, [ would gladly show you not 
only how the miracle is done, but I will also 
show you why it is that the resident revival 
ministers hereabouts are so weak in the miracle- 
working power that they have to import a man 
from London to get up a revival-epidemic for 
Similarly Moody and Sankey were im- 
ported into England from this country, where 
theic fame had never been known; while in 
London a large percentage of their converts 
have been sent to the mad-house, where Moody 
and Sankey themselves will bring up, it may be, 
before their career is ended. 

Here, then, is a chance for the Y. M. C. As- 


is a failure in ‘‘revival power.” 


I do no 


All this I admit. 
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And should they not be posted in 
those conditions and laws by which 


all miracles are wrought? Should they not 
know how to get up revivals themselves, so as 
not to be compelled to import a revivalist froma 
foreign country ? 
sion this is to make of all the ministers of this 
class throughout the country! — those minis- 
ters who preach an ‘‘angry God,” an old boss 
*Devil,” and eternal torments for all not con- 
verted! And what shall be said of ministers | beneath a full-length and life-size painting of a 
who believe in these revival ideas, and who yet very lovely woman. I[ use the word speaker 


And, besides, what a confes- 


power that they have to send to London fora) 
man to do that work for them? 
When I began this article it was with the de- | been able to give it but one hearing 


LaRoy SunpERLAND. 


Quincy, Mass., April 8th. 





The Torture of Criminals. 


Epitor Commonweatta :—Closely allied to | servation. 


of South Boston, said that for five years he had | bers have been Quakers. Though founded in| this is another question, viz., the torture of the 


represented in municipal and State offices the| April, 1775, its work was practically suspended | innnocent. Can we really separate the tw 
district which had been desecrated by the pres- | during the Revolution. After the war, how-| How can anybody determine guilt? Any act | 
ence of the monster. He claimed that justice | ever, its work was revived, the most active part | the prime motive of which is evil may be con-| 


was meted out the boy would be hanged. 


in the case had already been secured, and if it| of its career beginning in 1784. Benjamin | sidered a crime, and the actor classed as a crim- | 
If the | Franklin, about that time, was its president, and | inal. But who save the Infinite shall be able 
jury had wished, it could have sent him to a! ster Benjamii Rush. In 1790, the society ad-| to decide as to the character of that central 


0? 
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place of safe-keeping; but it recommended him | dressed a memorial to Congress urging action | purpose? Some writer has said every purpose 


to mercy, that was all. He hoped that the | in favor of the elevation and amzlioration of the | at bottom jg honest; and who shall dare to 
State would have it known that its laws must | black race. For the next half a century it em-| the correctness of the statement? Itis a 
ployed every means of aiding the negro. After| now, and every actor is 


be respected. 





mocracy, and the same or a similar body of 





Thus were.the two sides represented on this | the passage of the fugitive-slave law, in 1850, | ergo, everybody is 
solemn occasion. Qn which the weight of evi- | the gociety waa partigularly energetic in assist- | Under the prevailing 
dence rested can easily be seen. Should the ing fugitive slaves, devoting its labors 
Governor and Council, after this exhibit, order} southern borders of Pennsylvania, along the| i 
the execution, a storm of execration would pass! Maryland line. Through the agency of this! i 
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to the| I think, feel and act as the, somewhat conflict- 
ng, tendencies of liberty and necessity seem to 
mpel, and & performance is the result. 
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Capt. Burrows, in the 


Webster's 


You area 


I have 


apologize to the German Methodists. 


y and its representatives fugitive slaves just as I was a mind to.” And other things 
were assisted beyond the reach of capture. 
After prayer by Rev. Dr. W. H. Furness and 
singing by the Hutchinson family, Dr. William 
Elder delivered an eloquent review of the ca- 
reer of the society since its organization. 
Douglass followed in a speech. Lucretia Mott 
was greeted warmly. 


being equal, I was compelled to do as my mind 
inclined at the time. I then thought it right. 
But, viewing that action from a subsequent point 
in time, it looks quite a different affair from the 
appearance of the same thing while I was in the 
performance of that which at the time I thought 
aduty. Isee my error and am sorry. I regret 
my weakness and suffer the pangs of remorse. 
Here we find a natural torture of criminals. It 
seems right to follow nature, but yet excess in 
good is all there is of evil. Intemperance is a 
word above almost any other which represents 
wrong. Excessive torture, then, is the best 
thing we can accomplish in the way of aboli- 
tion in this direction. It has come to be pro- 
verbial of late that tragedy is an indispensable 
element of all conscious life. 

But, aside from the philosophical aspect of 
the question, what object is intended when we 
strangle a mora) cripple? He is a victim toa 
vast combination of primitive efforts, which, 
from our standpoint, comprehended more mis- 
takes than otherwise. Should we see the cul- 
prit exult in the practice of the torture of his 
Victiin, can we discover aught in that fiendish 
cruelty worthy of imitation ? 
tivation are one. 


Practice and cul- 


The torture, by the public, of one vietim of 
previous cruelty fans into a flame the very 
passion which we wish to exterminate. Is the 
extension of « vile practice by the community 
the best method of bringing said practice to a 
termination? 
humanity, which tolerates any form of deliber- 
ate torture of one member of the human kind! 


Oh, the barbarous condition of 


Suppose we stop it—what? by torturing those 
who torture others ? 
time ; but if the people cannot protect themselves 
from assassination short of the immediate death 
of the felon, let his life go out in peace, and 
without pain. let us 
not deliberately wake him to wrath. 
should be our daily work, 


The culprit will die some- 


The demon is in us all; 
‘Lead us 
not into temptation !” 
as it is supposed to be our daily prayer. 
fright and passion will stimulate the best of us 
to deeds of the most brutal and disgusting de- 


Hlunger, 


scription. 

To remove the cause and to introduce im- 
proved conilitions seems to be all there is for 
us to do. It is torture to me to think of the 
strong plundering the weak, to see the state 
stealing from convicts—driving others into help- 
less poverty, into crime—and then, when the 
inevitable results of such a course shall have 
culminated in black rebellion, and the hangman 
has done his work for the day, we still see the 
abject objects of tyranny groping their weary 
way along, asking What shall we do to be saved ? 
Let us learn a lesson from the past. One day, 
in the Massachusetts State Prison, a convict 
was punished by the use of the shower-bath; 
the next day the warden was murdered. Never 
since has a convict been punished with the 
shower-bath in the Massachusetts State Prison. 
At another time, a convict was punished with 
the lash; the next day the warden was mur- 
dered, and the lash has never been used since. 
Thus through crime we learn a better way. 
Now that we have demonstrated the utter use- 
lessness of some forms of torture, is it not plain 
to be seen that torture itselfis wrong? Where 
justice is demanded, benevolence has no place ; 
but what is justice? The only certain method 
by which we can protect any one class is to 
protect all classes. At this late day it seems 
as though time could be better occupied than to 
present arguments to show the extreme barba- 
rism of the torture of criminals; but when, as 
now, we see large numbers of respectable per- 
sons clamoring for blood, why the whole ques- 
tion comes up for reconsideration. Let us de-~ 
cide it as befits a reasonable and humane peo~ 
BENJAMIN SKINNER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


From Germany. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Berit, March 25, 1875. 
CHURCH SERVICES. 

My last letter from Bremen closed with a 
reference to the free-and-easy way of keeping 
the Sabbath in Germany. 
the subject, to add a single modification: ‘The 
Methodists of Germany do not work on Sunday, 
and the explanation of this is that German 
Methodism is the offspring of American mis- 
sionary zeal, and that something of the spirit of 
Wesley has come with it across the sea. Here in 
Berlin is also a Methodist society, and its chapel 


I desire, in justice to 


is used every Sabbath by an American congre- 
gation at a later hour. 
t; ican services are in English, and are given by 


Of course these Amer- 


any preacher who happens to be available and 
orthodox. There is also an Anglican church 
here which holds services twice a day, so that 
any one who desires to hear English sermons 
has ample opportunity. 
real character of the church in Germany is so 


My desire to get atthe 


strong that I prefer to divide my attention among 
the various places of worship, and so have vis- 
ited English and German with perfect impar- 
tiality. Americans are fond of saying that the 
Germans don't go to church, and that the only 
reason why the churches do not die is that the 
state helps to support them; but my observ» 
tions do not confirm this. Of the half-dozen 
Berlin churches that I have attended the con- 














gregations have been large and attentive, but, 
| just as in America, largely made up of women. 
At the great cathedral, where the emperor wor- 
ships, and where all members of the royal fam- 
ily are to be occasionally seen, come great 
crowds of people who swarm through the aisles 
and fill up all standing-room. 
early that I might find a seat. 
and found myself obliged to stand. 


{ was told to go 
But I was late, 
The people 
who stood near me did not look like a worship- 
ping assembly ; and the problem was soon cleared 
up, for, with the cessation of the grand music at 
the end of the first half-hour, not only the aisles, 
but many of the pews, were quictly vacated, and 
not a single person remained standing. It was 
the beautiful music, and not the entire service, 
which attracted. The sermon was very common- 





place, as sermons preached in such huge church- 
es are wont to be on both sides of the ocean. 
Hit was followed by the communion. About 
| twenty-five communicants grouped themselves 
| within the brazen enclosure near the altar, and, 
| sheltered by figures of the twelve apostles in 
| bronze, and smiled upon by Mary and the Child 
above them, knelt for the sacrament. Aboat a 
|} dozen non-participants lingered in the ehurch: 
Ito witness it. With three or four exceptions 
lthe communicants were women. [de not find 
in Berlin, as in Bremen, any regular church of 
| freethinkers. There is a free religious associa- 
tion here, which holds its meetings in Sachse’s 


International Art-Gallery. The speaker stands 


preacher. 
'The service consists of music and a lecture. 
There is no Scripture reading or prayer. [have 
thus far, 
ul discourse on 
lecturer could 
have said disagreeable things if he had tried. 
tt was nota very remarkable lecture, but, on 
\ the whole, the most interesting Sunday service 
‘that I have heard in Berlin. But one cannot 
| forma complete judgment from six weeks’ ob- 


| Tought to say that I did not mean to talk 
about the churches when I began, but only to 
3ut if [ 
have sometimes been fed from an enpty spoom 
on Sundays I have been amply compensated by 
the offerings of the week-days. 

THE VICTORIA LYCEUM. 

It is possible that some of your readers know 
of the existence of the Victoria Lyceum, a 
seven-years-old institution, whose aim is to 
minister to the higher culture of women. 
Strange to relate, it is guided and governed by 
a foreigner—a Scotchwoman, who was originally 
a teacher of English in the family of the Crown 


Prince. She has been in Berlin ten years, and 


| has accomplished so much in that time that her 
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Troy and its Remains. 


AND DISCOVERIES MADE ON 
ee SITE OF ILIUM. 

allude to the numberless 
Trojan war and the site 
contradictory theories 
ged discrepancies 


It is needless to 
volumes written on the 
of Troy, or the rr — 

o reconcile the nc. 
nbecant Tlomeric narrative and the existing 
physical geography of the region. Strange as 
it seems, no one of the numerous disputants ap- 
pears to have conceived the obvious truth that 
a simple use of the spade would determine the 
facts of the ancient occupation of a given site | J 
more satisfactorily than the waste gallons of 
controversial ink. By this method of excava- 
tion Dr. Henry Schliemann has proved exhaust- 
ively that all the sites for the ancient city most 
favored by modern scholars were physically im- 
possible. They offered not a shadow of evi- |) 
dence that they had ever been inhabited by any 
but slight or transitory settlements—presenting 
no analogy with the world-famed beleaguered 
city of Priam and Hector. One exception only 
remained, the site of the Greek colony of lium 
or New Troy, supposed by all antiquity to re- I 
place the ancient city, until the time of Strabo, 
when a new hypothesis was framed and gradual- 
ly obtained acceptance. This is now represent- 
ed by the Hill of Hissarlik. Standing at the 
very point of junction between the East and 
West, and in the region where is found the con- 
necting link between the primitive Hellenic 
populations of Asia and Europe, the Hill of 
Hissarlik dominates over the alluvial plain of 
the Troad, forming in its present condition a 
vast earthen mound about one hundred feet 
high. Its appearance forcibly recalls the like 
condition of the old oriental capitals on the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, and, like them, it of- 
fers a reward for investigation never accepted 
until this late day. The natural advantages of 
the site resembled those of most of the early 

Greek settlements. A hill-fort, or acropolis, 
backed at a short distance by the snow-clad 
mountain chain of Ida, near but not close upon 
the sea, in a situation suited at once for defense 
against the neighboring barbarians, and for the 
development ot an infant, though active, com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign countries, 


gin, copper, ivory, etc., now occurring so plen- 
tifully among the débris of antiquity. This 
mound of Hissarlik was the scene of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s exertions for the best part of three years, 
1871-3, and the main portion of his book is the 
record of the daily progress of his researches de- 
tailed with scrupulous fidelity. 

Dr. Johnson said that the only great instance 
of the enjoyment of wealth that he had ever 
known was that of Mr. Dawkins, the discoverer 
of Palmyra, who, going to visit that city and 
hearing the way was infested with robbers, hired 
a troop of Turkish horse to guard him. A sim- 
ilar instance would have been furnished by the 
advantages enjoyed by Dr. Schliemann, fortu- 
nately for science, The contents of the mound 
were so anomalous that, if attacked in the ordi- 
nary way of travellers, it would have proved a 
mere chaos—a riddle full of strange meanings 
never to be read. But the possession of wealth, 
combined with zeal and perseverance, made all 
things plain and clear. All the ground that could 
be purchased was bought, capable superinten- 
dents familiar with railway cuttings were engaged 
to overlook a hundred and fifty workmen with 
eighty-cight wheelbarrows, one hundred and 
eight spades, one hundred and three pickaxes, 
etc., all of the best English manufacture, so that 
more than sixty thousand dollars have been ex- 

. pended on the task. Pounds of quinine and 
quarts of arnica enabled him to bid defiance to 
inarsh fevers and accidents, at the commence- 
ment of each season, when Dr. and Mrs. Schlei- 
mann settled down in their wooden-house at the 
‘’ummit of the mound, fully determined to thor- 
oughly explore its mysterious and long-buried 
contents. 

It is difficult to explain briefly the progress of 
the researches, but the order of the discoveries 
made was this: The first objects of attack were 
the immense substructures of hewn stone, and 
remains of the Greek colony of Ilium, or New 
Troy, a city known to have flourished for a thou- 
sand years previous to its apparent desertion, 
or destruction from some unknown cause in the 
3d or 4th century after Christ, and possibly con- 
taining 100,000 inhabitants. These ruins had 
for cerituries formed a quarry for the neighbor- 
hood. The depth of soil now traceable to the 
existence of this great city was not more than 
six feet. One splendid piece of sculpture, a 
Melope from the Temple of the Sun, and the 
usual coins, weapons of bronze, etc., of classic 
times, were furnished by these deposits. Seven 
feet below, ata depth of thirteen feet from the 
surface, were found the remains of another city 
built by an Aryan tribe (as shown by the sym- 
bols on their terra-cotta pottery), principally of 
wood, and to whom the use of bronze was un- 
known, as all the lances, battle-axes, etc., dis- 
covered were of pure copper, though curiously 
enough they are accompanied by stone imple- 
ments, splendidly polished axes and hammers; 
and it is one of the most noticeable facts con- 
nected with Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries that 
these stone implements were found in every 
stratum (except the highest, or Grecian one), 
and must have been in use simultaneously with 
those made of metal. Numerous calcined layers 
of débris proved that the wooden Ilium was 
frequently devastated or destroyed by fire, and 
its inhabitants were in an inferior stage of civil- 
ization to that enjoyed by their predecessors, 
the remains of whose city were arrived at ten 
feet lower, or twenty-three fect from the surface. 
These people built with small stones cemented 
with earth, and sun-dried bricks. Stone weap- 
ons and implements predominate, though metal 
ones are found, as well as a peculiar type of 
black terra-cotta vases. Ten feet lower down 
were reached the remains, now unhesitatingly 
referred to by Dr. Schliemann and by all com- 
petent scholars to the city whose siege forms 
the theme of the Iliad—but of this afterwards. 
Thirteen feet still lower, or six feet above the 
native rock, the earliest traces of settlement on 
this favored spot were arrived at. As their 
débris extends from thirty to twenty feet in 
height, it may fairly be presumed that the primi- 
tive people to whom they are owing were longer 
in duration than any of their successors. The 
chief remains they have left are stone imple- 
ments and pottery of superior quality and of 
marked Archaic character. 





Trojan stratum of ruins. 


remains here encountered, 
strangely conclusive of the identity of these 
fire-scorched and crumbling walls, towers and 
terraces with the long-looked for city of Troy. 
Everything betokens aterrible catastrophe. All 








ruin are manifest; remains of houses, temples, | ; 
} 


mixed with scoriw of melted lead and copper. 
Human bones and skeletons with copper helmets 





+} oshle rs of: ye » re y . . 
on their fleshless brows, metals welded together noxious influences. 


and stones crumbled by the fervent heat, and, to 


sion of royal owners, and unequaled in mere 
metallic value (we believe) by any similar an- 
cient hoard or accumulation yet disclosed to the 
eye of the discoverer in any part of the Old or 
New World. 
conjecture when it was abandoned by its de- 
fenders and yet not discovered by its assailants, 
is at once obvious.— Book- Buyer. 





jh 





MISCELLANY. 


little planet are partially known to us; but who 
knows what deeper courses these depend on; 
what infinitely larger cycle (of causes) our little 
epicycle revolves on? To the minnow every 
cranny, and pebble, and quality, and accident, | ti 
of its little native creek may have become fa- | st 
miliar; but does the minnow understand the 
ocean tides and periodic currents, the trade 


sil coal. 


i : 
salt is of course kept secret in London, 


as everywhere else. 
ever, of ask 
me to see his apparatus. 
t on my assuring him I was not a commer- 
cial or trading man, and was actuated solely by 
curiosity, he consented and took me down cel- 
lar.— The Galazy. 


watchful eye. 


trading-post). 


he inflammable gas obtained from fos- 

eogeca gd Tt is the same.thing with the thermo- 
lamp, of which you have heard much in Amer- 
Every new thing by which money can be 
as well 

I took the liberty, how- 
ing the owner of the shop to permit 
He refused at first, 





Love’s Brtter.— 
believe if I should die, 


And you should kiss my eyelids when I lie — 
Cold, dead and dumb to all the earth contains, 


The folded orbs would open at thy breath, 
And from its exile in the aisles of death 


Life would come gladly back along my veins. 


believe if I were dead, 


And you upon my lifeless heart should tread, 
Not knowing what the poor clod chanced to be, 
It would find sudden pulse veneath the touch 


Of him it ever loved in life so much, 


And throb again, warm, tender, true to thee. 


believe if in my grave, 


Hidden in woody deeps or by the wave, 
Your eyes should drop some warm tears of re- 


gret, ; 
From every salty seed of your dear grief 


Some fair, sweet blossom would leap into leaf, 
To prove death could not make my love forget. 


I believe my faith in thee, 

Strong as my life, so nobly placed to be, 

It would as soon expect to see the sun 

Fail like a dead king from his height sublime, 


His glory stricken from the throne of time, 


As thee unworthy the worship thou hast won. 


I believe who has not loved 

Hath half the treasure of his life unproved, 
Like one who with the grape within his grasp 
Drops it, with all its crimson juice unpressed, 
And all its luscious sweetness left unguessed, 
Out of his careless and unheeding clasp. 


— Woman's Journal. 


ALASKAN CuicpreN.—On the following day 
(April 29) the first goose was seen, the solitary 
whence were derived the objects of distant ori- aga gH of the thousands to come. 
the first snipe of the season. 
become exceedingly warm. 

the rule, and the little children enjoyed them- 
selves on the broad river-beach (the Yukon), 
building houses with pebbles and making mud- 
pies, much as their brothers and sisters do all 
over the world when a vacation or a holiday re- 
leases them from restraint ané the mother’s 
I never saw a young child pun- 
ished in Russian America, except the well-grown 
boys of the Russian bidarshik (commander of a 
They behave quite as well as 
civilized children, and grow up with quite as 
An Indian 


Strol 


much respect for their parents. 


the beach, I obtained a small hawk and 
The weather had 
Shirt-sleeves were 


Where we beheld that brightest flower 

Which bloomed when Eve was young and fair! 
Ah, many a sober face we met 

That ieoked and questioned, ‘‘Who are these, 
These plain young people who forget 2 

The winter’s cold, the naked trees ? 

Our eyes were clear, and theirs were blind; 
They saw not our companions gay, 

For love was smiling close behind, 

And joy danced wildly all the way! 


—Atlantic. 


GLEANINGs.—You seldom find people ungrate- 
ful so long as you are in a condition to serve 
them. 
What is said from the feeling of the moment 
should excite but the feeling of the t. 
Kindness is the music of good-will to men, 
and on his harp the smallest fingers may play 
heaven's sweetest tunes on earth. 
It is not mental labor that hurts anybody un- 
less the excess be very great, but rather fretting 
and fidgetting over the prospect of labor to be 
gone through.—Earl of Derby. i 
Attributing to comparative trifles a hugely dis- 
proportionate value, they would tear the gar- 
ment in pieces rather than yield their notion of 
the right way of wrapping it together.— George 
Macdonald. a3 
To understand another’s opinions we must 
not look at the windows of the house—we must 
get with some measure of human sympathy 
into the parlor. Some people stand at a dis- 
tance and see only the glare on the window- 
glass; others go up and look in, with their 
faces to it, and are surprised that this is resented. 
—Rev. Dr. John Ker. 
A man’s face, to be first-rate, must have some- 
thing of the animal as well as of the angel. A 
touch of real beast-force about the lower part 
of the face trebles its value. The brow may be 
intellectual, the eye gentle, the nose delicate, 
the mouth rich with meaning, but there is still 
‘some hidden want” unless the jawbones have 
in them just a soupcon of bull-dog.—Buzton. 
He that loses his conscience has nothing left 
that is worth keeping. Therefore, be sure you 
look at that. And in the next place look to 
your health; and if you have it praise God, 
and value it next to a good conscience; for 
|-| health is the second blessing that we mortals 
are capable of, a blessing that money cannot 
buy, therefore value it, and be thankful for it.— 
Izaak Walton. : 
Anger will talk strongly, but not so fancifully 
as love and grief; it stems the fancy by its vio- 
lence, and those passions which, like revenge, 
impel to action, employ the energies in another 
way. As a watery mirror shaken by the wird 
presents only the confused fragments of a pic- 
ture, the mind agitated by vehement anger re- 
flects no continuous imagery, like sorrow which 
is still and meditative. Yet there is a sort of 
sullen -esentment which seems to stupify the 
soul, and a scorn which is unutterable; it fears 
to be dissipated in words, and imparts an energy 








der how the doctors and lawyers will like to see 
their remonstrance, in Gov. Gaston’s letter- 
book, or elsewhere, twenty years hence! 
Woman-Suffrage.—That is an agreeable, as 
well as a wise, remark by President Hopkins, the 
other day, at Vassar. ‘‘I would,” he said, ‘‘at 
this point correct my teaching in ‘The Law of 
Love’ to the effect that home is peculiarly the 
sphere of woman, and civil government that of 
man. I now regard the home as the joint sphere 
of man and woman, and the sphere of civil gov- 
ernment more of an open question as between 
the two.” What "y tion is there 
between ‘‘right” and ‘‘duty” such as is implied 
in this additional remark? ‘‘It is, however, to 
be lamented that the present agitation concern- 
ing the rights of woman is so much a matter of 
‘rights’ rather than of ‘duties,’ as the reform of 
the latter would involve the former.” How ‘“‘in- 
volve the former”? Wherein is the analogy? 
It may be ever so much a person’s duty to vote ; 
or to refrain from voting; but if the state denies 
him or her the right the duty does not enter 
into the question. The ex-president would not 
be apt to dwell much on the question of duty, 
until the queation of right should be settled, if 
he were one of the disfranchised persons. His 
right to vote depends upon his equality as to 
age, residence, talent at the alphabet, prompt- 
ness in paying taxes, with those qualifications 
in other men as fixed by law. This right being 
established, the question of duty comes in, 
which he may settle in any one of a dozen ways, 
without regard to anybody else, and only ac- 
cording to his individual conscience, or prefer- 
ence. It is quite conceivable that a man may 
have the right to vote fifty years, and it may 
never be his duty to vote; or his duty to vote 
not oftener than to refrain. This distinction is 
broad enough; but many women do not seem 
to lay hold of it, and they are incessantly talk- 
ing as if those who ask for suffrage for them- 
selves care whether (for example) Miss Dewey 
exercises it or not. The duty of voting may be 
safely left to the conscience of the individual. 
But it is surely a gross wrong for the state to 
say to a woman who, being the equal in every 
respect to a man, desires to vote, and would 
think it one of the highest of duties to vote—to 
say to her as an individual, ‘‘You shall not.” 





MEMORABLE Days.—It seems nearly to have 
passed from mind how memorable were the early 
days of April in the history of the rebellion. It 
was on the 12th of April, 1861, that the rebels 
opened fire on Fort Sumter; on the 13th its 
brave little garrison surrendered; and on the 
14th Major Anderson and his men embarked for 
New York. On the following day, the 15th, 
President Lincoln issued his notable proclama- 
tion, summoning Congress in special session, 
calling for 75,000 men of the militia of the sev- 
eral States to repossess the forts, etc., and ap- 
pealing to ‘‘all loyal citizens to favor, facilitate 
and aid this effort to maintain the honor, the in- 
tegrity, and the existence of our national Union, 
and the perpetuity of popular government, and 


baby, unless sick, never cries; and why should 
it? It has no one to rub soap in its eyes, and 
never feels the weight of the parental hand. 
The mother makes it a doll, if a girl, out of bits 
of squirrel-skin and fur. If a boy, the father 
makes for him a little sable-trap, a miniature 
cache, in which to put his shining pebbles and 
other childish treasures, or a tiny fish-trap, in 
which the mother takes care that a choice bit of 
kali (dried fish), a rabbit's head, or a piece 
of reindeer fat, shall be caught in some myste- 
rious way. As soon as they can toddle about 
they are instructed in the mysteries of setting 
snares, and the pride with which the boys or 
girls bring home their first grouse, or even, by 
great good luck, an unfortunate rabbit, is fully 
shared by the parents. Their dresses are orna- 
mented with the choicest beads; the sweet mar- 
row or tongue of the fallen reindeer is reserved 
for them by the father successful in the chase. 
They travel hundreds of miles with the dog- 
sleds, and from these little children I have often 
obtained dozens of mice or small birds, caught 
near some solitary lodge far away among the 
mountains, which rumor had informed them I 
would purchase with beads or trinkets. They 
carried these proudly home again as their own 
earnings and the prize of their own industry. 
I always paid something for such specimens, 
even if quite worthless, to encourage them to 
perseverance, and in this way I obtained many 
vaiuable specimens.— W. //. Dall's ‘Alaska and 


which facilitates restraint. : 
possession; a man in a passion cannot scorn.— 


Sara Coleridge. 


My noble friend is dead, 

And in his narrow bed 

The earth doth gently rest 
Upon his gentle breast. 

And still the sun doth pour 
Its brightness as before ; 

And still in every place 

The spring comes on apace; 
And still the sweet flowers blow, 
The flowers he cared for so; 
And still the wee birds sing, 
At rest or on the wing. 

“QO cruel sun!” I said, 

“To shine when he is dead ; 
O cruel spring, to come 
When his dear lips are dumb; 
O cruel flowers, to bloom 
When he is in the tomb; 

O cruel birds, to sing, 

And he not listening.” 

Then from an inner sky 

I heard a soft reply: 

“Doth any day go by 

And not some loved one die, 
Though all unknown to thee, 


Scorn argues self- 


Deatu anp Sprixc. — (By John W. Chad- 
wick. }— 


p > ; e 
the indications of fiery destruction, rapine and | form, 


food. 


sunshine. 


tts Resources.” 


Opportunity.—(By Kate Hillard.)— 
‘‘Would but some fairy lend to me her charm 
Lately I cried, in a despairing hour— 
“Some mighty spell to nerve my weary arm, 
Some open sesame of magic power! 
“Or better still, show but the time and place 


Where a breve heart might win itself a name, 


And carve a pathway to its lady’s grace, 
Strown with the blossoms of a fragrant fame 


Then, as I mused, a beldame crossed my way, 
Tottering along with shrouded, earth-bent 


brow; 


She stretched a Jean hand from her mantle gray, 
And said in shaking whispers, ‘‘Here and 


” 


now! 
“OQ! poor delusion!” then I cried in scorn: 


Not thus are godlike powers to mortals given; 
The helpers come, clad in the strength of morn, 
Bright with the lingering radiance of heaven! 
“Nor this the place nor hour for mighty deeds. 
On this lone way, beneath this tranquil sky, 
No foe is here, no hapless victim bleeds— 


We are the only passers, thou and I!” 


Silent she tottered on, but having past, 
A sudden glory seemed to light her way, 


White angel-wings sprang from her shoulders 


vast, 


And fair she shone, as shines the god of day. 


A noble scorn shot lightnings from her eyes, 
As fleeing still, she turned her lovely head: 

“The gods sent me in answer to thy cries, 
But once repulsed I am forever fied! 


“Learn to know fortune ere she pass thee by; 


Seize on her coming, for she will not wait! 
And know on ail thy ways divine things lie, 
And every place and hour holds thy fate!” 


—TIlarper's Bazaar. 


Tue INFLvENCE OF GrowiING PLANTS UPON 
Heattu.—While there may be grave objections 
to making a conservatory of a common living- 


room, it is certain that a few plants, even 


os : | Single ivy, may exert a beneficial influence upon 
To return to the fourth Crom the top) Or the health of every individual whose time is 
" } The book itself must | passed in the apartment. 
be referred to for accounts of the extraordinary | plants may be safely used as a test of the health- 
and the evidence so | fulness of a living-room. 


The 


uman organism. Those who have success 


| fully cultivated plants in sitting-rooms know the 
| watchtul care and unwearying patience required 
: | to produce this result, and yet the whole process 
THE course of nature's phases on this our is included in pure, moist air, cleanliness and 
Human beings certainly need as 
much care as plants, but we will venture to say 
that in a large proportion of modern dwelling- 
houses these plain sanitary laws are almost en- 


rely disregarded. The sunshine is carefully 
ut out, hot, dry air pours from the registers 


| until the rooms are like furnaces, and a supply 
| of fresh air is carefully excluded. 
winds and monsoos, and Morris eclipses, by less people who know so little of the laws of 


If the care- 


all which the condition of its little creek is regu- | their physical well-being could be induced to 


lated, and may from time to time (unmiracu- 

lously enough) be quite overset and reversed ? 

Such a minnow is man; his creek. this planet 

earth; his ocean, the immeasurable All: his 

monsoons and periodic currents, the mysterious 

course of Providence through wons of wons. 

—Carlyle. 

Berore a Srart r.—( By S. H. Morse.)— 

Silent and cold and motionless it stands, | 

. és 

Clasps the white drapery with bloodless hands. 4 

Fain would I question, could those firm lips | 
epeak :— | 


‘‘What news of him whose radiant form thou art? And half a smile: “Grand folks live here.” 


Hold'st in thy marble cells the tale I seek 
’ 2 . 
The long-lost, hidden, sacred record true 
Of a soul's life the blind old wortd ne'er knew ? 
What secret in thy solid, pulseless heart : 
Thou wilt disclose? Wilt not reveal thyself? | 
As all men’s else, so thy desire was pelf? 
Had'st thou no wit with strange, proud mien to | 
scorn A 
The things that perish all, and ill adorn? : 


Fx 


—Rebuked, I read on thy grave chiselled brow My 


The answer modest lips will not avow.” 
~~ Boston Index. 


Tue First Ust oF Gas.—Professor Sillim 
has discovered, ina ‘Journal of Travels in Eng- 
land, Holland and Scotland,” in 1805, published 
by his distinguished father, a memorandum of 
what is probably the tirst public use of street- 
gas in London. Hitherto the date of the first 
public exhibition in that city has been put in 
1807, when Mr. Winsor lighted Pall Mall. Bur W 
on the 4th of July, 1805, the elder Silliman stop- 
ped in Piccadilly to see “an object of some curi- | 


light his shop in a very beautiful manner, by | 


| We walked along a splendid street— 


' And 


And I am grand as any dame 


My love ceased sighing. 


And praised the blueness of the sky, 


We breathed a pure, inspiring air. 
d in Picc : “And why, dear, did you marry me?” 
osity,” which he describes as follows: “An in-| ‘Because you're good and dear and fair.” 
genious apothecary and chemist has contrived to | “And why, and why ?” Oh 
Oh, charming street and park and square, 


cultivate a few plants as companions their 

healthy growth would serve a double purpose in 

the sanitary benefits accruing to themselves and 

in the beautiful illustration of hygienic laws 

that would constantly cultivate their taste and 
| reward their care.— Providence Journal. 


Ovr Comrapes. 


We always walk, my love and I— 
nd many a stately home we saw, 
Till he looked down with half a sigh 


I laughed a gay Gefiance then, 
d said: **We're grander far than they! 
You're grander tar than all the men, 


Who walks in velvet down the street, 

or strength and youth and love are mine!” 
Ah! but his answering smile was sweet! 
brilliant carriage past us rolled 
A gray-beard sat in it, alone; 


? 


y love said lightly, ‘There he rides, 


condition of 


If they grow and 
flourish, the human plants that breathe the same 
atmosphere wiil enjoy the same condition of ex- 
istence; if they wither and droop, there is sure 
vidence of aviolation of sanitary laws in some 
Now the prominent evils of in-door life 
: : wagner ! }in modern houses are that the temperature is 
fortifications, etc., buried in the strata of red | too high, the air is too dry, there is an undue 
ashes of wood from five to ten feet thick, inter- | quantity of carbonic acid, and in rooms much 
used it is almost impossible to remove the dust 
that constantly accumulates and is loaded with 
Butin order to make plants 
; Kae | live and thrive they must have fresh, pure air, 
crown all, the “treasure,” if wrongly named, of | the atmosphere must be permeated by a sufficient 
Priam, yet certainly the most cherished posses- | degree of moisture, the leaves must be frequent- 
| ly washed to remove the dist, and the carbonic 
| acid, so injurious to the human occupants of the 
room, will be absorbed by them as necessary 
Amica Above all, they must have sunshine, and 
How feartul must have been the | the direct rays of the sun are no more essential 
to the development of rosebuds, carnations and 
violets than they are to the healthy tone of the 


As dear as thine could be? 
Not thou alone dost cry 

For nature’s sympathy. 

” To every mourning heart 
The sunshine brings a smart, 
The spring seems all too gay, 
The flowers are wished away, 
The birds’ songs in the trees 
Are subtle mockeries. 


‘Rest, troubled spirit, rest: 

” God knoweth what is best. 

“The sunshine thou dost chide 

Hath healing in its tide; 

The spring that comes apace 

Shall touch thee with its grace ; 

The flowers their sweet perfume 

Shall shed upon his tomb; 

The birds in woodlands dim 

Shall make lament for him; 

And thou some day shalt see 

That it was best for thee 

That all thy sorrow was so strangely blent 
With nature’s harmony of full content.” 


— Independent. 


Cueerrut Homes.—A cheerful, happy home 
is the greatest safeguard against temptations for 
the young. Parents should spare no pains and 
begrudge no money to make home an attractive 
spot. ‘There should be pictures to adorn the 
walls; flowers to cultivate the finer sensibilities ; 
the choicest and most entertaining of books, and 
high-toned and instructive newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. These things, no doubt, cost money, 
but not a tithe the amount that one of the lesser 
vices even will cost—vices which are sure to be 
acquired away from home, but so seldom there. 
Then there should be social pleasures—a gath- 
ering of young and old around the hearthstone ; 
a warm welcome of the neighbor who drops in 
to pass a pleasant hour. There should be mu- 
sic, and games and readiig. The tastes of all 
should be consulted, until each member of the 
family looks forward to the hour of reiinion 
around the hearth as the brightest one in the 
whole twenty-four. Wherever there is found a 
pleasant, cheerful, neat, attractive, inexpensive 
home, there you may be sure to find the abode 
ot the domestic virtues; there will be no dissi- 
pated husbands, no discontented or discouraged 
wives, no ‘fast’ sons nor frivolous daughters. 
The following weighty remarks on this subject 
from a leading journal are worthy of the most 
thoughtful consideration, and certainly point to 
the true remedy of an evil that is becoming dis- 
tressingly characteristic of the age: ‘Recrea- 
tion is a necessity of hardworking, overstrained 
life. Men and women need it, and will have it. 
But should they go from home to find it? Is 
home nothing but a place to sleep, eat and drudge 
in? Plainly false and injurious as is such a view, 
it seems to be that which widely prevails among 
us. The members of the household seek their 
recreations abroad. Yielding to different tastes, 
or controlled by different circumstances, they 
seek itin different places. Husbands and wives, 
parents and children, thus separate from one 
another in their associations; the family unity 
disappears ; and the seeds of discord are planted 
in the home circle. Under this false and fatal 
idea, that it is necessary to go abroad to seek 
after enjoyments, society has become a travel- 
ling association of pleasure-hunters. as if pleas- 
ure could be found by thus hunting for it. The 
old, happy home-life is disap pearing—and with 
it is vanishing, not only the truest enjoyment, 
but also the greatest safeguard of our social 
state. Miserable or guilty is the man who quits 
home to find enjoyment. Lost is that woman 
who does it. Unhappy is the son or daughter 
who does not find home the happiest spot on 
earth. The family circle is a misnomer, as ap- 


a 























plied to the members of households thus sepa- 
rate in their associations and pleasures. With | 
them there can be no golden chain of holy affec- 
j tion, strengthened and kept bright by loving | 
association and the communion of the innocent 
joys and sacred sorrows of the family. Home 
should be the dearest spot on earth to every in- 
dividual. There the weary man of business 
should find his needed rest. There the wife and 
mother shovld find her purest, deepest pleas- 
ure. And there children should tind attractions 
stronger than all the world can present.” Itis, 
we fear, too true that we tinker away at the 
evils of society and go on making new ‘‘socie- 
ties” to amuse, instruct, or restrain our people, 
when the great want is homes. 








“Warrinoton’s” Sarincs.—Capittal Puntsh- 
ment.—Without a word the House adopted a 











is any sense in hanging murderers or not. 
statute is of unimpeachable strength and solid- 
ity; crawn by Caleb Cushing as late as 1862 or 
1863; the attorney-generals do their duty ably, 





A rich man.” ‘Yes, and makes his moan; 


For all his wealth that man would give 


If life were fresh and love were young, 


an) And he could walk, like us, and sing 


The song that yesterday we sung!” 


How we laughed, 
And tossed our darts of harmless fun, 


And praised the glory of the sun! 
e drank a draught of fragrant wine, 


» happy hour! 





and there is seldom any objection to the cases 
of commutation which occur in the council- 
chamber. Fault is oftener found with the exe- 
cution than with the non-execution of the law. | D 
The scriptural arguafent you hear nothing about. 
Yet, every winter, when there is some case 
pending at the west-end of the State house, 
somebody asks the judiciary committee to con- 
sider the expediency, etc., etc.; they talk it 
over, and say they guess they had better wait a 
year; andthere isan end. And the prevalence 
of the spirit of murder is attributed to maudlin 
sentimentalism on the gallows question! This 
year there is a disgraceful panic, scandalous as 
any Massachusetts has known since the days 
of witchcraft, in relation to Pomeroy. I won- 








houses and have no lounges to lie upon. 


the temptations the street affords. 


but, in the multitude of investigations, they have | S9me amusement. 


The | dorse our Sunday-evening concerts. 


low tastes are elevated, and the Sabbath re- 
garded as a pleasure and not a bore. 


are correct, and that the future will see them. 
endorsed by a large majority of our people. | ‘Most Reverend,” “Illustrious,” ete. 
For a long time past our laboring classes have | 
spent their leisure hours on Sunday evenings in Rome, are obliged to live in considerable state, 
bar-rooms, where they have learned nothing; | but are expected and admonished to be abste- 
where they have been brought ir contact with| mious in their living. They have numerous 
riotous and disreputable companions; where | servants who are termed famigliari or familiars, 
their tastes have been gradually depraved, and | and are treated as parts of the family of the 
where they have begun the descent to the lowest | Cardinal. 
and dreariest avenues of vice and crime. 
being the case, I feel myself right in welcoming 
any form of amusement, such as the Sunday 


to redress wrongs already long enough endured.” 
Then followed that general ‘‘uprising of the 
North” that will ever remain among the most 
glorious recollections of the American people. 

Four long years of war ensued; and then 
came that other day in April, of which Sat- 
urday week was the tenth anniversary, and which 
was perhaps the happiest our people have ever 
known. It was on this day, the 3d of April, 
1865, that the long-besieged and bravely-de- 
fended city of Richmond fell into the hands of 
the Union forces, and the defeated, dispirited 
army of Lee, driven thence, were being so 
closely pressed that its capture or dispersion 
seemed but a question of a few days. ‘Push 
things!” was Grant's brief direction to Sheri- 
dan; and six days later, it being then the morn- 
ing of Palm Sunday, April 9th, 1865, Gen. 
Grant telegraphed to Secretary Stanton the 
eagerly-awaited tidings that Gen. Lee had sur- 
rendered the Army of Northern Virginia upon 
the terms proposed by himself. 

In brief, these terms required that the sur- 
rendered officers and men should give their pa- 
roles not to take arms against the government 
of the United States until properly exchanged. 
This, and minor matters of detail, being com- 
plied with, it was promised that each officer and 
man should be allowed to return to his home, 
and that he should not be disturbed by United 
States authority ‘so long as he observed his pa- 
role and the laws then in force. Even now, 
when the violent passions excited by the war 
have in great measure passed away, these terms 
do not seem harsh. Many severe words against 
Gen. Grant have been spoken in the South since 
the morning of that memorable Palm Sunday ten 
years ago. Some of them might not have been 
uttered had his magnanimity at that time been 
more vividly remembered. 

Five days later, Major Anderson, then rank- 
ing as General, raised once more the old flag 
above the ruins of Fort Sumter, where, reluct- 
antly, he had lowered it four years before. 

On the evening of the same day, it being 
Good Friday, April 14th, 1865, the assassin’s 
bullet ended the life of the warm-hearted, mag- 
nanimous President Lincoln. 

It is idle to speculate now upon what would 
have been the condition of the country to-day 
had not this mad deed been committed. Ten 
years have passed, and probably no man, North 
or South, is quite satisfied that things are at 
their best. Much has been done which is cause 
for regret now; lingering animosities and re- 
sentments remain, retarding reiinion and check- 
ing in various ways the material development 
of the country. And this, too, in spite of the 
fact, which is obvious to all observers, that the 
people North and South crave an end to the bit- 
terness, and long for a renewal of the national, 
Union feeling of old. And better than of old. 
For Northerners and Southerners learned to 
know each other better in those four years of 
war. Here-and-there, in the North and at the 
South, there may be selfish, narrow-minded 
men who think to advance their own interests 
by retarding the restoration of good fecling 
between the sections. Occasionally a Davis or 
a Toombs, a Semmes, or an Early, may be found 
clinging to the dead rebellion, and attemptirg to 
thrust it forward, to the disgust of loyat citizens. 
But the South can safely leave these impracti- 
cables to themselves. She has better counsel- 
ors, and it is to be hoped that many such will 
be found among the sixty-five or seventy ex- 
Confederates whom she has sent to the House of 
Representatives of the new Congress. Their 
numbers will be large in comparison with the 
twenty-five Union officers whom the North has 
sent to guard the cause for which they imperiled 
their lives. It will be a glad day for the coun- 
try, and a proud day for the South, if South- 
erner and Northerner are there found “keeping 
step and marching to the music of the Uniun.” 
—wN. Y. Times. 





Uses or Sunpay.—The Herald has taken the 
initiative to ascertain the opinions of the clergy 
on the question of Sunday evening concerts and 
amusements generally. Most of them are de- 
cidedly opposed to the innovation. But Rev. 
Mr. Frothingham does not hesitate to express 
his opinions on the subject because they differ 
from those of the majority. He is reported as 
saying: I am decidedly in favor of Sunday 
concerts, and have advocated their inauguration 
all my life. Iam in favor of open libraries; of 
public lectures, of any innocent and harmless 
recreation, on the Sabbath that will amuse the 
popular mind, elevate the masses socially, and 
dispel anxiety and care. Our present use of 
Sunday I believe to be altogether wrong. Our 
churches are too few in number, and our poor 
people can no more afford to attend them on 
Sunday than they can afford to attend the high- 
priced opera during the week. Besides this, 
the preaching in our churches is not good, not | 
of the nature calculated to interest or instruct 
our masses; hence our middle classes are wont 
to resort to drinking-saloons, simply because no 
higher form of recreation is available to them. | 
As I just said, they cannot frequent our churches | 
because it is too expensive, and whatever desire | 
they might have to do so is rebuffed by the cir- 
cumstance that their general personal appear- 








wholesome and depraving influences, and that 
will cause them to leave their cups and all their 
depraving associations. 

I have always maintained that when a man 
has been to church once on Sunday he has been 
enough. But, even admitting that he attends 
three times a day, the time spent in such fre- 
quent attendance amounts to only a little more 
than four or five hours, and how shall he spend 
the remainder of the day? The poor man, pent 
up in a badly-ventilated home, willingly wends 
his way into the street; and which resort is it 
best for his manhood and enjoyment to frequent 
—the dram-shop or the concert? The latter, 
beyond all question; and when the poor man 
does this he will better his condition socially, 
mentally, physically, and when he does this our 
drinking-saloons will become less numerous and 
vice, immorality and crime will greatly decrease. 
In regard to the music which our Sunday- 
evening concerts should furnish, my ideas are 
also peculiar. I do not think that it should be 
oratorio music, with its somber measures and 
solemn words, but music that is pleasing and 
graceful; music that will charm the mind and 
direct it from care; music that will find its way 
to the popular heart, awaken within it all its 
latent passions, and thus expand its most delicate 
emotions, sentiments and sympathies; music 
that will arouse within the brain and soul of the 
listener upon whose ear it falls fancies and con- 
victions which he never experienced before, but 
which, the moment they are awakened, will 
arouse within him new instincts from which he 
may deduce the conciusion that beyond him 
there is a higher order of existence to which, 
even with his limited resources and opportuni- 
ties, he may with the greatest facility attain.— 
Cor. of N. Y. Golden Age. 


Tue New Arctic Expepirion.—In a week 
or two there will sail from Portsmouth two 
British vessels fully equipped for the discovery 
of the North Pole. The “senior ship” is the 
“Alert,” and the second vessel is the ‘‘Discov- 
ery.” The former vessel has engines, nomi- 
nally 100 horse-power; the bows of both are 
strengthened by extra sheathings and supports, 
and they are otherwise prepared to make the 
hardest fight against the difficulties of ice navi- 
gation which any expeditionary vessel has yet 
attempted. The ‘Discovery,” which will act 
as a kind of reserve depot of supplies and aid 
for the expedition, will not proceed further north 
than the eighty-second parallel—the latitude in 
which the ‘‘Polaris” wintered. The ‘Alert” 
will probably push forward as far as eighty-four 


operations for the sledging parties, on whom 
the real business of the expedition devolves. 
Sixty-two officers and crew comprise the full 
complement of the ‘‘Alert;” and fifty-nine hands, 
all told, that of the “Discovery.” The officers, 
seamen and marines of both vessels have been 
selected out of a large number of volunteers, 
and the good character of the applicants has 
been as carefully inquired into as their good 
constitution. The height of those engaged for 
this service has been limited to between five feet 
six inches and five feet nine inches, and the age 
to between twenty-five and thirty-one years. A 
large number of applicants have, inevitably, 
been disappointed owing to the strict enforce- 
ment of these requirements. 

It is expected that the two vessels will have 
reached the highest points in Smith’s Sound to 
which they will attempt to penetrate by about 
the end of June. Then between the highest 
vessel and the earth’s apex there will remain 
some six hundred miles of frozen seas and areas 
of hummocky ice. That bleak, desolate and 
dangerous journey it is proposed to perform in 
sledges, and on this part of the expedition has 
been lavished all the science and experience 
drawn from half a century of Arctic explora- 
tion. Sir Leopold McClintock, under whose 
d‘rection the sledge preparations have been con- 
ducted, thinks it a comparatively easy matter to 
start with six or eight men and a sledge laden 
with six or seven weeks’ provisions, and to cover 
the intervening distance tothe pole. He states, 
as the deliberate conclusion from a long experi- 
ence, that ‘there is now no known position, 
however remote, that a well-equipped crew 
could not effect their escape from by their own 
unaided efforts.” 

The sledges from which so much is expected 
are constructed of American elm, the runners 
being shod with steel. ‘The cross-bars are 
lashed to the bearers with strips of hide; while, 
to keep the contents from falling between them, 
lines are clove-hitched round each cross-bar, 


sledge trough or load.” 
such a sledge when laden will be 1646 pounds; 
; and each one will be in charge of an officer and 
seven men, Parry’s longest sledge journey was 
sixty days, and the longest made by Sir James 
Ross was forty days. But since their day the 
art of sledge travel has been systematized and 
developed, until the organizers of this latest ex- 


reaching the pole. The whole number of sledges 
will start forward at the same time, each with 
its full complement of provisions; but the plan 
of travel will be so arranged that they shall 
taper off in regular succession, leaving one at 
the last stage of the journey to proceed forward 
alone. Suppose there are seven sledges in all, 
each laden with seven weeks’ provisions, to meet 
the utmost length of the journey to the pole. 
After the ertire body had been several days out 
it would obviously be time for one sledge to re- 
turn to the ship, transferring its surplus provis- 
ions to the other sledges which by that time 
would have an opening left for supplies. After 
an interval of several days more another will 
return to the base of operations, after having 
made a similar transfer, and so on till the last 
sledge has been filled up with provisions from 
its last consort, and has set forward to plant the 
“Union Jack” on the pole. While everything 
that science could suggest has been done to 
make the chances for success of this expedition 
the brightest of any that has yet departed on 
such a misssion, nothing which could contribute 
to the comfort and recreation of its members 
has been neglected. To inspire all concerned 
with an educated enthusiasm in the work which 
they have in hand, a manual of Arctic discovery 
is being prepared under the direction of the 
Geographical Society. On the whole, if this 
expedition fails of its object, the task of reach- 
ing the Pole may safely be regarded as, for this 
generation at ‘east, beyond human achievement. 
—Scottish-American. 


Tue Roman Catuoric ‘*‘Sacrep CoLiece” 
or CarptnaLs.—The Sacred College, or Col- 
lege of Cardinals, when full, consists of seventy 
members, who are of three orders, cardinal 
bishops, cardinal priests and cardinal deacons. 
The cardinal bishops are now six in number. 
They were formerly seven, but in 1150, A. D., 
two of the bishoprics were consolidated. There 
are fifty cardinal priests, to which order Cardi- 
nal McCloskey belongs, and fourteen cardinal 
deacons. At present there are only fifty-six 
members of the Sacred College, including the 
newly-made Cardinal. The title Cardinal was 
derived from the fact that the principal churches 
of Rome were formerly known as Cardinales, 
and those who directed them soon came to be 
called by the same name. Itis said by Eugenius 
IV. that St. Peter founded the order of Cardi- 
nals in imitation of the proceeding of Jesus in 
calling around him a band of Apostles. Peter 
being the head of the church followed the same 
course, and the Sacred College has been com- 
pared by all the writers of the Romish Church 
to the band of Apostles, and has been termed 
apostolic. Sixtus V. also compares the Cardi- 
nals to the assembly of elders chosen by Moses, 
and Innocent III. likens them to the priests of 
the tribe of Levi. There have been various 
numbers of Cardinals at different times, the 
number up to the time of Sixtus V. being now 
unknown. In 1331 there were but twenty, in 
1378 only twenty-three. In 1559 the number 
was as high as seventy-six. In 230, A. D. it is 
said that there were 236, but this is doubtful. | 








degrees north, and there remain as the base of 


and, having been stretched taut, a width of stout 
canvas is laced over them, and this rests the 
The total weight of 


pedition have staked upon it all their chances of 


concert, that will divorce them from these un- | merous congregations, churches, missions, char- 


itable, artistic and scientific institutions, and in 
Rome to the papal audiences. Each one is 
granted the title of a certain church, and on 
taking possession of his titular church his por- 
trait is hung up within it, and his coat-of-arms 
emblazoned over the principal entrance. The 
Cardinalate churches formerly possessed exten- 
sive jurisdiction, but their powers were abridged 
from motives of prudence by Innocent VI. The 
Cardinal is bound to see that his titular church 
is kept in perfect order, and according to his 
means he must embellish it. The privileges of 
the order are correspondingly great, and are 
about thirty in number. One of these is de- 
scribed by St. Thomas as follows: ‘In the 
Council of Rome celebrated by Pope Sylvester, 
in 324, it was decreed that beture a sentence of 
condemnation could be pronounced upon them 
they must be accused by seventy-two witnesses 
if they belonged to the order of bishops, by 
sixty-four if they belonged to the order ot 
priests, and by twenty-seven if to that of dea- 
cons.” But the greatest privilege of the Car- 
dinals is that of electing the Pope. This they 
received at the eleventh Ecumenical Council, 
from Alexander III. There had previously 
been much disorder and trouble arising from 
the number of persons who considered them- 
selves entitled to vote in these elections. The 
Pope is commonly chosen from among the Car- 
dinals, although since 769, A. D., sixteen Popes 
have been elected who were not Cardinals, and 
according to some writers a seventeenth, who 
died before receiving the tiara. Another privi- 
lege is that a Cardinal must be believed on his 
word of honor when he says that the Pope has 
granted them any favor, without the necessity 
of their taking any oath. So great are the re- 
sponsibilities, however, of the office that, de- 
spite the privileges, many persons have refused 
a Cardinal’s position, and some have only ac- 
cepted it when threatened by anathema. 
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STAM MATTINGS, 
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HARRIS, CHIPMAN & CO,, 
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JACKSON & 00. 
HATTERS, 


59 TREMONT ST., 


Call attention to their 


SPRING STYLES OF HATS. 


Our own is the style partic- 





Men. We are also the sole 
agents in this city for the 
sale of the DUNLAP’S and 
AMIDON’S HATS, of Fifth 
Avenue, New York. In 


Derby Hats, we are happy 
to announce to the public 
that we have a very large 
variety, many styles of our 
own, gotup for our largely- 
increasing Young Gents’ 
trade. Our stock ot FINE 
GOODS is not surpassed by 
any dealers in the country. 
Also BOYS’ HATS ~—a fine 
assortment. Canes, Um- 
brellas, Gloves, ete. 


JACKSON & C0, 


59 TREWMONT STREET. 
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MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1HE PEOPLE. 
Father Kemp's “eek Concert Tunes. 


cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 


Ye Olde Folkes Note-Bookes are printed at 
our Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste- 
Payde, on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde 
and Yunge love ye Ancient tunes. 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


and more popular every season. are ESTHER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN [50 cts.]; DANIEL (50 cts.]; BEL- 
SHAZZAR’S FEAST [50 cts.] ; FLOWER QUEEN [75cts.]; 
Picnic [$1.00]; HayMaKers [31.09]; CULPRIT Fay 
$1.00}; MusicaL Entruusiasr (50 ects.]; WINTER 
SVENING ENTERTAINMENT [$1.00]. May be given 
with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 




















Winner's Band of Four. $1.00. 

Musical Garland. Violin, Piano acc't, $2.50 
Musical Flowers. Flute. “6 “6 $2.50 
Violin Amusements, $1.50. 

Flute Bouquet. $1.50. 





Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent, post 
free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
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For fine, well-made, good fitting Clothing visit the 











ance is such as is calculated to render their| At the Council of Trent the Emperor Ferdi- | “P#!ace.” Gentlemen can here depend upon finding 


noxious. The middle classes appreciate this 
fact and govern themselves accordingly. 


As it | 


should be reduced to twelve or twenty-four, but | 


was told that the Pope himself could alone treat | 


is at present, the clergy cannot reach the poorer | that subject. 


classes, and hence the latter must depend upon | 


some other agency for their mental recreation | dignitaries of the church. 


and amusement. 


The Cardinals are, after the Pope, the first | 


They are Princes of | 


Again, the people to whom I refer cannot re- | ereign Pontiff, being his chief coadjutors during 
main at home and enjoy their easy lounge, for | life, and at his death they take the reins of ec- | 
most of them are the residents of tenement- | clesiastical government into their hands, deter- | 


This | 





Ilence, | mining the succession by ballot. 
on Sunday they wander along our streets, and | take any oath of office or fidelity, as they are, 
unless some interesting entertainment is being | by the theory of church government, considered 
given under the influence of which they may pass members of the body of which the Pope is the 
away their leisure hours, they accept the con-| head. 
ditions of the street, and become victims to al] ; Cardinals alone can assume, when sent as leg- 
j I believe, in| ates, the title ‘‘Legati a Latere,” 
report adverse to abolishing capital punishment. | @ word, that our Sunday should be a day of forming parts of the mystical body of the su- 
There is in every Legislature a very large num- | feast and not of fast, and that our Sunday even- | preme Pontiff. Being next to the Pope in the 
ber of members who do not believe in hanging, | ings should be devoted to innocent and whole-| hierarchy, they have the government ot all | 
If ministers generally had | churches; and being themselves only judged by 

not for years thought of inquiring whether there | any regard for the public, they would all in- | the Pope, they judge patriarchs, archbishops, | 
I believe bishops, and all other orders in the church. | Battery, with full directions for the treatment of 
it to be the duty of the clergy to do so, for by | They are given the highest titles—sons of the | ¢very form of disease on the new and highly success- 
attending these concerts cares are forgotten, | first grade, spiritual fathers, counsellors, as- | 
| sessors, consultors and advisers of the Popes, 
1 | princes, columns, lights of the church, pillars 
My ideas upon this subject many may regard | of the faith, and heads of the entire church— 
as peculiar, and some as exceedingly radical, |b 
ut, nevertheless, I think the opinions expressed | in 1630, is ‘‘Eminence,” and this is the one 
commonly used. Before that they were styled | 


by servants, they are burdened with great eccle- 
siastical responsibilities, having to attend to 
their duties as priests, and to the affairs of nu- 


They do not 


From this theory comes the fact that 


they alone 
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ut the title conferred on them by Urban VIII., 


The Cardinals, especially those living at! 


without the aid of drugs or doctors, and is the only 
| Safe. reliable and complete guide to the practice ot 
j Medical Electricity ever given to the public. 


Price 50 Cents. 


| Presence at church unpleasant and even ob-|nand, of Austria, proposed that the number, §t*tclass Clothing and Furnishing Goods. Spring 


Coats, all grades; Plain and Fancy Suits; Black 
Doeskin and Fancy Pants; Diagonal, Basket Wors- 
ted Cloth Frocks—all made from the best of foreign 
and domestic fabrics. One price to all, and every 
garment warranted, and the prices the very lowest in 


the Roman Court, Privy Councillors of the Sov- | the city. 


Palace Clothing Store, 
Cor. Washington and Essex Sts, 
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JUST ISSUED: 
THE ELECTRIC PHYSICIAN ; 
Or, Self-Cure by Electricity. 
BY EMMA HARDINGE-BRITTEN, 


Electric Physician. 
A Plain Guide to the use of the Electro-Magnetic 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 

DR. WILLIAM BRITTEN, I 
155 West Brookline Street, Boston. 

Mailed Free for 55 Cents. 
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Being relieved of all household care 


WEDDING & VISITING CARDS, 


Every Description of Engraving. The Lowest Prices. 


DOOR PLATES, ETC. 


GRIFFIN’S, 
49 Teme Place, (Up One Flight) 
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ularly adapted to Young 


Gent’s Fine Soft and Stiff 


cilities for doing business 
sigps and Decorations. tf 


For Family and Club use, on 





FRENCH 
REFINED SUGAR. 


An Invoice Just Received by Steamer and 
for sale by 


N,N. PIERCE & (0, 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts. 


L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 

aprl0 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


Special ! Special! | 


_ We have on hand, and are receiving NEW GOODS, 
in great variety and special designs, for 


CURTAINS AND FURNITURE 
OVERINGS, 


Suitable for the Seaside, City ar d Country Residence. 
We are now prepared to make up 


ORIENTAL CURTAINS 


In any combination of colors and materials. 
ALSO THE NEW 


TURKISH TERRY CURTAINS. 


We have on hand and make to order 


FURNITURE 


in all styles, for 
Parlors, yews | Rooms, Libraries and 
Chambers, including the style of 


QUEEN ANNE. 
A new importation of SWISS LACE CUR- 


TAINS. CLUNY CURTALINS of our own manu- 
facture. 


HENRY A. TURNER & CO,, 


31 West Street. 
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VIEWS OF NIAGARA 
IN WINTER. 
By GEORGE BARKER. Just published. Forsale by 
JOSEPH L. BATES, 
7 Beacon Street. 
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£, Blakeslee & Co, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES.) 


PICTURES AND PICTURE FRAMES 


Galleries, 127 Tremont St.. 
BOSTON. 

Our stock includes Oil Paintings, Engravings, Wa- 
ter Colors, Porcelains, English Chromos, French an@ 
German Photographs, Etchings, Carved and Velvet 
Frames, Shelf and Parlor Easels, Picture Cord and 
Wire, Knobs and Hooks, and other Fine Art goods. 

Special attention given to the manufacture of Pic- 
ture Frames. 

Old Paintings and Engravings cleaned and restored. 
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FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYCOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURMUTURE, 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 

Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 

SALESROOMS, 
27 Sudbury. 69 & 71 Portland sts. 
BOSTON. 
Factory at East Cambridge. tf novy2s 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS?’ BUILDING,, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonabie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 

WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
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J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 
136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
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ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 
Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf mar] 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate, 


The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 
dence, Warehouses: 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
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HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Freseo Painter, 


19 Province Street, 

and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 








#@ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
A specialty mare of 
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CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 





At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 FIRE 


‘Cash Fund, April 1, 1875, $310,000 


Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 





Be TEAS, 
| French and Viennese Systems of Medical WINES, 
Electricity. CIGARS, 
This excellent work enables all to cure themselves SAELD-OCES, eo. Ete., | 


Terms that are Satisfactory. 


Sa PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
NG OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 


HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL 
ICACIES. 
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CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN | 


AGENTS FOR | 


Boston Pure White Lead, and 
H 


urd’s Genuine English Lead. 
85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 
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Giving Each Week 


SIX PAGES NEW MUSIC 


Never before published, and 


EIGHT PAGES READING 


That will interest all. 


RICHARDSON’S 

The new Musical WE KL 
and Literary paper ] 
Every number contains a new 
Song and a choice Instru- 
mental piece, both by popu- 
lar composers, these we shall 
sell im sheet form for 35 
cents each. 

You obtain in One Vear 3123 
Pages of New Songs, Walt- 
zes, Galops, Polkas, etc., 
worth over $36. In addition 
to 416 large pages of Inter- 
esting Stories, Musica! and 
Dramatic Notes, Wit and 
Humor, &c. $2.25 a Year, 
postpaid. 3 mos.60c. 2 sam- 
es, We. Agents wanted. G. 

V. RICHARDSON & Co., Boston, 
Mass. Try it B mos. (13 nos.) 
only 60¢. t meh 


ONLY 
MPER 
VT 
WORLD 


BANKERS. 


RIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 

DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDGN ANP PARIS, 
and the other Principal 
Also, EXCHANGE 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf mcehé 


PAPER HANGINGS! 


REMOVAL. 
Having leased the new store, No. 372 WASH- 
INGTON STREET, four doors south of the Globe 
Theater, we are prepared to fer a tine stock of 
PAPER HANGINGS, 
DECORATIONS, 
BORDERS and 
ROOM MOULDINGS, 
of every description, in the latest sty'es, and at the 
very lowest prices for cash. 
We call special attention to a new line of OIL 
TINTED PAPER, which can be washed. 


DENNETT, BLISS & JONES, 


No. 372 WASHINGTON ST. 
Boston, March 25, 1875. 4t 


PIANOS! 
A. M. MCPHAIL & CO0., 


Piano-forte Manufacturers, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Are selling at reduced prices for cash, or on install- 
ments, by the month or quarter. 
Purchasers are particularly invited to call and ex- 
amine our large and elegant stock of warranted 
FIRST-CLASS PIANOS. 
Pianos to let. Old Pianos taken in exchange. All 
our Pianofortes are fully warranted for five years. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO. 
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fes of Europe. 
ON SAN FRANCISCO 


mch27 


SELLING GOODS AT OUR 


NEW STORE, 


354 Washington Street, 
NEXT DOOR NORTH OF GLOBE THEATER, 


A. A. WALKER & CO., 


Importers and Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
Stationery, Russia Leather Goods, etc, 
mch20 5t 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market, 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. mch6 


REAL ESTATE. 


S$. P. TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
—OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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_ INSURANCE. 
THE 

New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873.......- $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed.....-- 475,000 00 





ERAVING.0cccccccccsccscccccccsecess $10,525,172 03 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 

Amount atrisk...... sine See ceesene $66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20,000. 

The Company has reached its present prospcrous 
condition by— 
Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $353,232.83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 
For pymphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 





apr3 JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
BOSTON. 

Cash Assets........ sgaanta jacmeae $312,533.26. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 

Organized 1853. 

Cash Assets..........-- pinawens ee $2,606,235.97 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Organized 1825. 
Cashh Assets. .....ccccccceececceereee $775,211.69 


Represented in Bostor and vicinity by the NoRTH 

AMERICAN. Risks taken, losses adju-ted and paid 

at their 

Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidect. 

E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. mch6 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 








AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insnred. 
All losses premptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


April 1, 1875, tf mchl$ 
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CHAS. 


TO WHOM ALM 


THE Common 
Rumbe, or in } 


WRITTEN 


In the dim cur 

Despair sits m 

Tries to point 

In vain! My 

Such muse by 

Turned the L 

When Judah 7 

And out of my; 

The cry that eq 
And trough tl 
When Jews of 
Made goodness 
Prone in praye 
“Eli, Eli! lax 
“Li 

As through the 
Turns myriad nf 
So to my cloudd 
Of light supern 
The stone desp 
And, with her b 
Celestial, sat uj 


Ou 

At this seaso 
making her grar 
is a constant to! 
suffering mortal 
rehabilitated. ° 
sumptives, many 
ticed that sickne 
tion. These ha 
pilgrims to ash 
and were gathe 
sharp scythe tou 
the last were fi 
appear so transfo 
senger as when 
waited so long, « 
by an incurable d 
the deliverer, and 
tions, we rejoiced 
Sweet cherub is e4 
ding manhood aq 
upwards; when y 
from those requir 
may have a sensat 
ture; faith and rm 
mission. But wh 
weary and oppres 
of years have ho 
obtuse to the void 
drums; the blind 4 
ing scenes; the gi 
iron; the paralyti 
and bound in throg 
alone constituted ¢ 
no words adequate 
the beneficent H 
them free. But 
have continued till 
heart utterly sunk 
been their cries 
gates or the boatm 
they would have 
and not forgotten 
such the breath-an 
as a bride or blithe 
pure 
guise, it was met 


steed or flan 


weighed nor meast 
darkness, purity fo 
was lightness for 
entangled bewilder 
aged ones! the Fat 
they knew. 

Decay is the cond 
ravishing foliage be 
then litters the grou 
no signs of life til 
the sap, and the eq 
earth itself gets ext 
culturalist knows } 
and resuscitation r 
ments degenerate; 
the average intellig 
rather that strict ju 
ignore man. 
the unpretending; 


They ¢ 


Strong voices are h 
manity, and brothed 
dom was tolerated. 
the watch-tower whe 
at first. 
trumpet-blast rouse 
is corn; then, cheag 
ism; there, royal p 


They spe: 


to-morrow universal 
Again and again 
existence becomes a 
adherents and oppon 
finally, it subsides 
brings out new featu 
yers ventilate their 
law. Ever the old 
or later we shall 
witches. The forme 
Religions have tt 
to other dispensatiog 
and assume new fo 
but other interpreta 
posed to be error. 
what no one wou 
Dogmas, like blue-la 
but are not entorce( 
preachers adopt the 
children, and distur 
stay in their pews a 
leave the revivalist 
burning lakes, and 
such illustrations. 
only resuscitated as 
basic element is int 
mihilated than the s 
dency to make each 
We m 
them daint 


own judge. 
furnish 
music, set the doo 
back to 
“Come in, all are w 


their utmo 


their own methods; 
itary walk in the fie 
ence-room at the h 
children or a short 
ences charged with 
and forethought whid 
Such cannot be fore 
inclination leads, w 
non-believers, spiri 


theists. In medicin 
buried without a re 
tem will ignore anc 


Dounces clairvoyant 
will study and invest 
more! experts will 
knowledge throughd 
the renown earned § 
quence is that we @ 
ture. The doses o 
seen: divisions have 
of prejudices wich 
ing, rubbing, electri 
manipulation, have 
restored sight, and « 
passed for miracles. 
but have some comp: 
We are not wedded 
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